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THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 


Production and consumption in iron and steel appear 
to have come close to an equilibrium at high point for 


both. As to the side on which the balance will fall in 


the immediate future there does not appear to be any 
disagreement ; but the week has given little new light 
on the mooted question of the price basis on which 


large buying will be stimulated. Indications point to 


limited and careful buying until the effect of recent 
financial developments can be measured. With produc 
tion of pig iron in May at a rate almost equal to 21, 
000,000 tons a year, there was an increase in reported 
stocks for the month of 40,000 tons, while pig iron im- 
ports amounted to 45,000 tons. This would indicate 
that pig iron imports in the immediate future will 
mean simply so much accumulation of domestic iron. 
New furnaces continue to be added to the producing 
list and several more will be ready in the next month or 
two. Meanwhile the number of stacks under repair 
seems not to decrease; but the new stacks are of high 
capacities. The expectation that the rail mills would 
open their books this week for business for 1904 has 
aroused some interest in the steel market. There is no 
other price talked of than $28 and at this figure large 
orders will soon be placed, inquiries being in hand for 
several hundred thousand tons, including the 100,000 
tons from Harriman interests, incorrectly reported this 
week asa sale. It is stated that close to 400,000 tons of 
rails placed for 1903 will be carried over. While the 
railroads may have gone above their real requirements 
in their early estimates, the mills, with what came over 
from 1902, likewise sold beyond their capacity. An 
early statement is promised from steel corporation 
authorities as to tonnage now booked and the prices on 
which business in its other principal products will be 
entered for 1904. The action of the plate manufac 
turers at their New York meeting in continuing the 
1.60 basis indicates the line of procedure. At $32 it is 
believed plates, shapes and steel bars are in accord with 
present conditions and the outlook. The pig iron mar 
ket is not inactive and inquiry is of good proportions, 
but foundry iron has not yet found its place. Largs 
interests are willing to buy in round lots but will not 
offer within $1 a ton of the recently established 
Southern price. Independent Southern furnaces have 
quoted $14.50 for No. 2 at furnace, but there is little of 
such iron available short of September. Bessemer iron 
has sold at lower prices than have been reported re 
cently apart from the steel corporation deal, $19.35 and 
$19.50 Pittsburg being reported on second half de 
liveries. The steel market shows no broadening ten 
dency. Three Bessemer plants of moderate capacity in 
Central territory are temporarily out. A sale of 5,000 
tons of domestic open-hearth billets is reported at 
$30.50 delivered at Ohio mill. From the standpoint of 
independent sheet and tin plate mills the situation is 
no more encouraging. The sheet mill consolidation 
project is still under negotiation, and there are some 
fresh developments in the steel plant proposal. Op- 
tions on finishing mills run to Sept. 1, but there is no 
serious expectation at this writing that the deal can be 
put through. The tin plate trade is exceptionally 


active. There are 299 mills in full operation, no plant 
counted as effective being now idle. Premiums of 15 
to 25 cents a box are paid for deliveries in June and 
July. Galvanized sheets are somewhat lower and new 
orders to the mills in black sheets are rather disappoint- 
ing. Labor troubles are responsible in large measure. 
The agreement between the leading producers and the 
roofing and corrugating works is not to be renewed in 
its present form and the new arrangement will be based 
on quantity, whether ordered by jobber or manufac- 
turing consumer. ‘The structural bookings of May 
were very large and it is not surprising in view of the 
strikes in New York, Omaha and elsewhere that June 
has not kept pace. Labor conditions are responsible for 
much of the conservative feeling about the future that 
pervades the entire irom market. 


PITTSBURG. 


orrice oF The /ron Trade Review, 
420 PARK BUILDING, June 17. } 


(Special Telegram.) 

Southern foundry iron is not moving locally but a buying 
movement has started in Northern foundry. Several sales of both 
small and moderately large lots have been completed, aggre- 
gating 10,000 tons and possibly more. The price on good sized 
lots has been $19.50, delivered, Pittsburg, for No. 2. There is a 
large inquiry and the deadlock seems broken with good buying 
to follow, at something over $19, Pittsburg. Furnaces outside 
the Valleys are offering odd lots of Bessemer iron at $19.50, 
is possible $19.25 could be done, such quota- 

ns being for early shipment. There is no report of Valley 
furnaces quoting below $1860, Valley, for third quarter 


Pittsburg, and 


Prompt lots are $19, Valley \ sdle of 1,000 tons of open 
hearth billets is reported at the equivalent of $29.60, delivered, 
Pittsburg. Odd lots of Bessemer and open-hearth have sold 
at $30 at mill, and no doubt a large lot of Bessemer could be 
had at $29 or lower. On contract Connellsville coke $2.75 is the 
lowest reported. The settling of prices to a rational level has 
encouraged inquiry and the whole market is regarded as in a 
healthier condition, with brighter prospects 





The striking feature of the iron and steel market is the 
great strength shown in the face of very light transactions 
in both raw and finished materials. Furnaces show no 
signs of being under pressure; offerings of crude steel 
are very light, and finished material is moving slowly, 
being affected by strikes in various sections. The pig 
iron market is still a waiting one, but indications for good 
business are more reassuring 3uying of steel-making pig 
continues to be of small lots for early shipment, and 
while this does not show a great deal of confidence in the 
future, it indicates that steel works are short of pig iron, 
so that the position is statistically very sound. In foun 
dry iron there is a noteworthy increase in inquiries, and 
buying is likely to be resumed very shortly 

The arrangement between the leading sheet interest and 
the roofing and corrugating association is to be terminated 
next week at the instance of the former, because, as re 
ported, it has worked a discrimination against other large 
buyers not included in the association The agreement 
will be replaced by another which will take cognizance of 
the relative importance of the volume of business of dif 
ferent buyers 

There is phenomenal activity in the tin plate industry, 
the current production being much the heaviest on rec- 
ord, while tin plate for any delivery up to August com 
mands a premium of from 15 to 25 cents a box, of $3 to 


- 


>§ a ton 


We find 299 tin mills in full operation, broken 
only by a shortage of steel here and there, the leading 


interest having every one of its mills in operation d 


























the independents also running wherever they get steel. 
The leading interest has five plants idle, but they are not 
regularly operative plants, being in some cases nearly dis- 
mantled. Not a single mill which it is ever expected to 
operate in now idle. The usual fall dullness will of 
course come, but only after the canning season is over. 
The canning season is the best for several years. 

Pig Iron.—For prompt shipment Bessemer pig is $19, 
Valley, or $19.85, Pittsburg, while for full third quarter 
$18.75, Valley, can be done. We note sales of June and 
July Bessemer at $19, Valley, but only of comparatively 
small lots. There is no inquiry for fourth quarter. The 
associated Southern furnaces are holding the new figures 
for this territory, $18.60 for forge and $19.85 for No. 2 
foundry, but have not closed any business of importance, 
although in receipt of heavier inquiries this week locally 
than for many weeks. Northern furnaces are doing very 
little in forge or foundry, but are not weakening. We 
quote the market as follows for prompt and third quar- 
ter 


$18 75 to 19 00 


nC? ee ToC a Feeney bse s be Vces ev cts cosecct 
19 60 to 19 85 


i ia de Eee ees se madmeie oc be vsed ob 


i sn he totes mpwans &¥6,50 0.9000. *, 2075 to 21 00 
te US. ga beds g a obs cet oes Sy seb ee we 20 00 to 20 25 
Clee TN, PURUBOIER, 60.5. ccccrccvecgreccccvesccccss 19 75 to 20 00 
Ne cc ks docices cebesSecevecssastes 1915 to 19 25 
rs cans pacnsoevceescescceces 20 00 to 2010 


Steel.—There is hardly any demand for crude steel, and 
very little offered. Three moderate sized Bessemer plants 
which usually sell considerable of their product in the 
crude form are either shut down or on the verge of clos 
ing, for important repairs, which keeps the market up. 
These are Republic, Wheeling and Ashland. There are 
various reports of steel offered at lower prices. A prom 
inent local interest is mentioned as having quoted $28 on 
large billets, but denies that it has quoted any price be 
low $30, having sold several small lots at that figure. We 
quote the market at $30 at mill for Bessemer or open 
hearth billets, but would note that on a round tonnage a 
lower price would be made if the steel was obtainable 
at all. 

Ferro-Manganese.—There is nothing new in this line, 
and the price for English 80 percent ferro remains at $50 
for large lots and $52.50 for small lots, delivered. 

Muck Bar.—Buyers are still waiting for a lower market, 
and have not shown much tendency to buy. Mills quote 
$34.50 to $35 for best local grades delivered Pittsburg. 

Skelp.—There is a better supply of skelp offered than 
for some time, but not much buying. We quote prices as 
follows: Grooved iron, 1.90c; sheared iron, 1.95¢ to 2c; 
lighter of late, and mills can make deliveries within two 
or three weeks. Boiler plates are also a little slow. Offi 
cial prices reaffirmed at the recent meeting in New York 
are firmly held as follows: Tank plates, 44-inch thick and 
up to 100 inches in width, 1.66c at mill, Pittsburg; flange 
and boiler steel, 0:75c; marine, ordinary ‘firebox, A. B. M. 
\. specifications, 1.80c; still bottom steel, 1.80c; locomotive 
firebox, not less than 2.10c, and it ranges in price to 3c. 
Plates more than too inches, 5c extra 100 pounds. Plate 
3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 
extra. These quotations are based on carload lots, with 5c 
éxtra a hundred pounds for less than carload lots. Terms, 
net cash, in 30 days. 

Pipes and Tubes.—This continues to be one of the 
strongest of the finished steel lines, mills having all they 
can possibly produce. We quote official prices as follows, 
in ecarload lots to consumers, f. 0. b. Pittsburg, plus 
freight according to Tube Rate Book to destination: 


MERCHANT PIPE. 


Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 
Black. alv. Black. Galv. 
, Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
%, “4 and #% inch............ 68 58 65 55 
CL. atin oa sb eleinnes st eo 70 60 67 57 
I «oe os ketene 06 75 65 72 62 
ee el wa oh hss eee one 69 59 66 56 
Plugged and Shiened 
ROME DS be oa dls orbs bh ewe’ 73 63 70 60 
Cut 3 to 6 feet 
4, M 8 ae 52 60 49 
PE lstancasescctccsccees 65 54 oe 
% to 6 inch....:........ 71 60 68 1 67 
eT BE cinco ccencccces 65 61 50 
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Cut 6 feet and longer 


%, “% and % imch............ 64 53 61 50 
Ph Se acelll’s wooed bccub es es 66 55 3 52 
eR OE oe a.atey Ske « Sas oats 72 61 69 58 
UR a 66 54 62 51 
Extra Strong Plain End 
oe EE Oe ee 67 57 63 53 
OOS Ee Sa a 56 62 52 
Threads and Couplings........ 65 55 61 51 
Double Extra Strong Piain End 
ee SO Re eee 59 49 55 45 
RECONED. GEER: Ce. cth bees ct at sees 58 48 54 44 
Threads and Couplings ........ 57 47 53 43 


Note.—Orders for less than carload will “a charged at 12% percent 
advance. Extra and Double Extra Strong Cut Lengths, lower random 
discounts by 10 percent net for 6 feet and longer, and 15 percent net 
for 3 to 6 feet. 

BOILER TUBES. 


Steel. 
Percent 
1 Pa... owe ee wdems eo eae es 45 
DOE ORE RRR irks’ 04:55 i op emis 60x50 ceed onocerecces 62% 
1% to 2% and 6 to 18 inches................ 52% 
Iron 
Percent 
1 etd te Paden vecckdhteuan se tadanccontas -. 86% 
NE he EEF EE ay ne ee ee Ea 45% 
Pe ee ae GP ON NUNS hr sc nek ii ce dece te ncctcecstoces 35% 
CASING 
S. and S 
Percent 
ee ee re eer ree 58 
3% to 4 i itedtuviptaad katetsen nh SeOne One aden enent 60 
ge ee a es eee: * eS See 63 


Bars.—Buyers of steel bars seem to be still restless and 
disposed to make efforts to break the regular price, with- 
out avail. Thus a story has been circulated that a leading 
mill offered sheet bars, rolled on a merchant mill, at $33.60, 
or 1.50c a pound. The makers not only deny having made 
such a quotation, but point out that sheet bar sizes do not 
troubles. Consumption of plates for steel cars has been 
grooved steel, 1.95c; sheared steel, 2c to 2.05c. These 
prices might be shaded slightly by a good buyer 

Rails and Track Material.—-[t is reported that the South 
ern Pacific has already placed an order for 1904 delivery 
for 100,000 tons. It does not appear that the order has 
been formally allotted, but there is no question that the 
price will remain at $28, as it has been since April, 1901, 
and that whenever the mills open their books, which may 
be this week, a good tonnage will be immediately placed 
The rail trade is behind orders this season, the mills be 
ing unable to get out the tonnage ordered, and roads be 
ing unable to use all that was ordered, the greater pressure 
being on the mills. It is judged roughly that 400,000 tons 
will have to be carried over into next year, so that early 
ordering is necessary in order to get deliveries on the part 
of any roads which do not have a large tonnage carried 
over. Light rails are in poor request, although business 
ought to be improving at this season. The market has 
been disturbed by some large mills, somewhat short of 
tonnage in other lines, going after a larger tonnage of 
light rails than they usually do. We quote: Standard sex 
tions, 50 pounds and over, in lots of 500 tons and over, $28; 
car lots and less than 500 tons, $30; less than car lots, $32 
light rails, 8 pounds, in carload lots, $39; less than carload 
lots, at 12 pounds, $38; 16 and 20 pounds, $36; 25 to 4o 
pounds, $36. Track materials: Spikes, 2.15¢ to 2.20c; track 
bolts, square heads, 2.05c; hexagon heads, 2.65c; fish plates, 
1.60¢ on orders accompanying large rail contracts, other 
wise 2c to 2.10¢ is asked. 

Plates.—_Demand from shipbuilding companies is fait 
while there is a good run of specifications from other lines 
of consumption, although the demand for structural plates 
is hardly up to expectations, work being delayed by labor 
come in the merchant bar classification at all, while more 
over specifications on wide flats are entirely satisfactory, 
keeping mills quite busy, it being the smaller sections 
which are slow at the present time. The official price of 
1.60c, half extras, is being maintained strictly in all cases 
Iron bars are still very irregular, but are evidently work 
ing around to a new basis. There is no longer any basing 
point, and prices are generally named f. o. b. mill largely 
irrespective of location. Quotations of 1.70c, Eastern 
Pennsylvania mill, and 1.70c, Ohio mill, are pretty freely 
made, and even 1.65c, Ohio mill, is known to have been 
quoted. Prices delivered Pittsburg figure out 1.80c to 


1.85c, although some lots have come in at about 1.75c, 


Pittsburg. We quote prices as follows: Bessemer steel 
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bars, 1.60c; open-hearth, 1.70c; plow beams and cultivator 


beams, 1.60c, net; channels, angles, zees and tees, Bess 
mer, under 3 inches, 1.70c; over 3 inches, 1.80c; bar iron 


r80c, Youngstown, or 1.8434c, Pittsburg, with freight 


added to point of delivery from Youngstown. Hoops and 


hands are quoted at 1.90c, full extras, mn 250-ton lots and 


lots. 


over, and 2c in less than 250-ton 
Structural Material. 
shapes, although it is not nearly as good as desired, labor 


There 1s a fair movement ol 
troubles holding back specifications in many parts of the 
country We quote official prices unchanged as follows 
Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 1.60c; 18 to 24 inches 
1.70c; tees, 1.65c; zees, 1.60c; angles from 3 to 16 inches, 
1.60c; universal mill plates, 1.60c. 

Sheets.—A weakness has arisen in galvanized sheets 
and it is possible to do 75, 10 and 2% percent off in carload 
lots from mill. Demand for sheets is not as good as it 
effect of labor 


should be, considering the season, the 


troubles being seriously felt. Jobbers are doing a good 
business out of store on old business, but find new orders 
somewhat disappointing A consultation is being held 
today with A. M 
mill consolidation, by som« 
While the options sought on 


Neepet attorney for the sheet and tin 
parties who. have a steel 
works project to submit 
the consolidation are not intended to expire until Sept. | 
the project is not regarded seriously by the trade The 
American Sheet Steel Co. has given notice to the mem 
bers of the National Roofing and Corrugating Association 
that the present agreement is to terminate next week 
This was first made at the close of 1900, and has been 
renewed each year since then, having thus been in force 
two and a half years. The association comprises about 25 
roofing concerns, some of which are not now manutactut 
ers of corrugated roofing, having sold their plants The 
agreement gave the manufacturers, it 1s said, a price ol 
2.65c, No. 28 gauge, on 


no longer a regular market commodity, and those not 


“ | 99 
corrugating quality,” which ts 


manufacturers a price on corrugated roofing $2 a ton b« 
low the regular market Some large jobbers, who did 

arger business in tonnage than some of the association 
complained that the latter should not be given a lowe! 
price than they, and an arrangement is to be tormulated 
whereby each buyer obtains a price commensurate with 
the volume of his business This is now being arranged 
with the individuals. It is claimed by the roofing interests 
that the new arrangement will have the effect of advancing 
the market price of roofing, but this remains to be seen 
On black sheets there does not appear to be any shading, 


and we quote 2.75c, No. 28 gauge, straight on desirable 


/ 
tonnage, with the usual advances on small lots We 
quote official prices on contracts for 500-bundle lots and 
over as follows: No. 28, 2.75c; No. 27, 2.65c; No. 26, 2.55: 


Nos. 22 and 24, 2.45c; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.35c; Nos. 14 and 
16, 2.25c; Nos. 10 and 12, 2.10¢€ to 2.15¢ Galvanized Ni 
16, 2.006 ' 
3.85c; No. 20, 4.35 30, 4.: 

Wire and Nails.— There is not much doing in either wire 
or nails, but the market 1s firm. Exports are still increas 
ing, and have grown to be such an important factor in the 
trade as to eliminate the ups and down which have her: 


tofore characterized the market Prices remain Wire 


nails, cat id ts iobbers, f. o. b. cars, Pittsburg, $2 
plain wire, carloads ts, $1.90; barb wire, carload lots 
$2.30; staples, carload ts, $2.20 Galvanizing, 30 cents 
cxtra Carload lots to retailers are held at 5 cents advance 
in all lines, and on less than carload lots a further advanc« 
of to cents is charged. Steel cut nails are quoted as fol 
lows Carioad ts, $2.15, and less than carload lots, $2 20 
f. o. b. Pittsburg, plus treight to point of destination, Iron 


cut nails are $2.25 in carload lots and $2.30 in less than cat 
Terms, 60 days, less 2 percent off in 10 days 
Merchant Steel.—The dull season is now fully on the 


trade, and there is very 


load ioTts 


little new buying. Consumers ars 
approaching stock taking time. Prices are unchanged, r« 
maining as follows: Turned cold rolled and ground shaft 
ing, 47 off in carload lots and 42 percent off in less that 


spring steel, 2.25 


carload lots; tire steel, 2.15c to 2.25c; 
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to 2.35c; toe calk, 2.30¢ to 2.401 The following differen 


tials maintain: Less than 2,000 pounds of a size and not 
less than 1,000 pounds, to cents advance; less than 1,000 
pounds of a size, 30 cents advance. Tool steel is quoted 7 
cents and upwards, according to the grade 

Spelter. 
ter in the local market in the past few days, so bad that 
it has been necessary to make at least one shipment here 


delivered Pitts 


There has been an acute shortage of spot spel 


from New York, the price being 6.37% 
burg. The spot market is unquotable, and above 6c would 
probably have to be paid. The high water at St. Louis 
has completely shut off business in the principal producing 
section. We quote for prompt shipment from St. Louis 
5.73%4c, and July 5.63%c, delivered Pittsburg 


Old Material. 


scrap, and even nominal quotations are not available, as 


There is simply no new business at all in 
dealers quote about the same basis as ruled earlier in the 
year, when it is certain that any new business done will 


have to be at considerably lower figure. Scrap had been 
at the highest possible parity with regard to pig iron, and 
with pig iron lower scrap must necessarily come down 
also. We note $21 asked for crop ends, but a lower price 
might bring the material. Contracts are expiring, and con 
sumers will have to either make new contracts shortly, 
or begin buying prompt lots. It looks as if heavy melting 
stock would settle at around $19 and No. I cast scrap at 
around $18. 

Coke.—Very little new business is being done in coke, 
but production continues at the rate of about 304,000 tons 
per week in the upper and lower Connellsville regions 
Standard Connellsville furnace coke is $3 at ovens on con 
tract, but this price might be shaded slightly on main line 
coke Spot coke continues at about the same price as 


contract, or a shade lower Chere is no trouble with ship 


ments, and consumers are well supplied. Foundry coke 

is $4 to $4.50. The Pickands-Magee Coke Co., mention of 

which was made last week, will have its formal organiza 

nm completed in a few days, and will then get together a 

number of the smaller coke producers, which have not the 
- 


requisite selling facilities, and the market for spot coke is 


ikely to be considerably strengthened 


CHICAGO. 


orrice or The /ron Trade yy 
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continues very quiet, and sales of both raw and 
finished material are light. There is a healthier sentiment all 
und, however. This is noticeable in pig iron, scrap and bars, 

hich products have suffered most by recent fluctuations. Less 
has been heard of the independent furnaces in the week undet 
review than for some time, and while reports persist that the 


present Birmingham basis is being shaded | 


y these produce rs, 


iuthentic data are wanting. Old material has held its own 

ing the week [here has been considerable demand fort 
toundry scrap of all kinds, which has aided in stiffening the 
narket. Wrought tron and steel scrap are quiet, rolling mills 
eing out of the market entirely Bar iren is: nominally held 
it 1.75c¢, but.a desirable order could without difficulty be placed 

ne dollar a ton below this figure All the local mills avet 


ley are holding iron at $35 a ton, but reports are frequent 


not the lowest price at which it can be bought 

en t noteworthy sal i the week was an order for 5,000 

f open-hearth billets placed by an Ohio mill for prompt 

ry, the price being $30.50 at point of consumption. Ther 

( ne « nal I indard rat Ss, and rders have been 
given 1 2,000 5.000 ns sheets are n better condit on, 
pl ( ( ya I le | heavier Structura 
( ind plates eC ner " ‘ we is wire 
pl mdiucts. are all qu king nly a moderate tonnage 
Pig Iron.—There is little change in tl ation. Melters 
ppear to persist in the belief that prices must go still lowet 
before there will be any general buying movement and const 


quently are withholding their orders There is no lack of in 


1e market, however, and if the tonnage of the in 


quiries sent in represents the needs of foundrymen it is cleat 


hat stocks in the yards of consumers are low This fact was 
brought out more strongly during the week by the sharp d 
1 


ind for spot iron, which included foundry grades as ws 
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basic and Bessemer. Many contracts will expire this month, 3,000 and 5,000 tons. We quote standard sections, 500 tons 
and as only a few furnaces are behind in their shipments, it is and over, $28; less than 500 tons to carload lots, $30; less 
thought founders canriot put off placing orders much longer. than carload lots, $32; second quality rails, $27; light rails. 
Not any of the big consumers have placed their orders as yet, 45 pounds, $34 to $35; 12 pounds, $39 to $40; with regular 
and as these have contracts running through to September, differentials for immediate sizes [rack supplies, mill ship- 
they appear to be in no hurry to do so. Until these come into ments: Angle bars, 2c to 2.10c; spikes, first quality, 2.25¢ (out 
the market and buy, there can be no positive knowledge as to of store, carload lots, 2.35¢ to 2.45¢ rates); second quality, 
what constitutes the market The leading interests state that 2.10c; track bolts, 344x%, with square nuts, 2.85c to 3c per 
they will not purchase at $15 a ton, and the smaller melters, 100 pounds; with hexagon nuts, 3.05c to 3.15c, with usual dif- 
who are following the situation closely, are holding back in the ferentials for other sizes 

hope of getting a lower price when the former buy. Transac Merchant Steel.—There is no change to the situation 
tions during the week have been in small lots for nearby de Merchant steel is in demand only in small lots, a few con 
liveries, ranging from 25 to 500 tons, with more orders for the sumers whose requirements are not very large having placed 
former tonnage than for the latter 4 local mill is in the their orders during the week We quote mill shipments, 
market for a good sized lot of basic, but has not yet placed the Chicago delivery, as follows: Spring steel, 2.65c to 2.75 


order because of its inability to get satisfactory deliveries. sleigh shoe, 1.95c¢ flat sizes; concave and convex, 2c: out 


There is no change in quotations, which are as follows of 
2.15¢c to 2.25¢ base; plow steel, 2.50c and upwards, according 


store, 215c; cutter shoe, 2.50c to 2.60c; machinery steel, 











Lake Superior charcoal ‘ 92350 to 24 00 
Local Coke Foundry No. 1.. ic hhvtan tava Ls 20 80 to 21 30 to quality; toe calk, 2.30c to 2.40c; out of stock, 3c to 3.10¢; 
Local Coke Foundry No. 2 ‘ a : 20 30 to 2080 . : : . 
Local Coke Foundry No. 3..... 7 19 80 to 20 30 ordinary tool steel, 6c to 7c; specials, 13¢ and upwards; less 
Local Scotch Foundry No. 1 j .. 2080 to 21 30 th ceil hints cand : ont hhisher: cold ~~? “ie 
/ . - an ca ad lots, 5 and 10 percent higher; cold rolled shaftin 
Southern Coke No. 1 Pat sane 19 85 % : J ‘ : ; é. 
Southern Coke No. 2.... oa shade 19 35 carload ts, 47 percent off; less than carload lots, 42 percent 
Southern Coke No. 3.. ila kinks dimancath oa ale . ; 18 85 off 
EE I sob ed cececnctess “ee ae 18 35 : : 
Southern No. 1 soft........ RS Pe “ae 19 85 Merchant Pipe. Mills have booked a good sized ton 
Southern No. 2 soft........ : ; 19 35 + i) he 2 che 3 ; ; 
Southern Gray Forge Kole aatae whet 1810 nage i ¢ past week, jobbers at all points sending in their 
Southern Silveries (4% to 5% silicon) 20 60 to 211 rders freely lhe activity in the building trades has greatly 
Southern Silveries (5% to 6% silicon).... 90 85 to 21 35 ss . - , é d = , 
Jackson Co. Silveries (6% to 8% silicon) 25 30 to 26 30 increased the demand tor pipe, and to this feature is attributed 
Jackson Co. Silveries (8% to 10% silicon) 26 30 to 27 30 t] alla pee a2 , a nw ’ — 
Jaci . the excelle condition of the trad Ve ite carlos ots 
Ohio Strong Softeners : “ 2200 to 22 50 po ‘ oy ie aoe - : : — nf: a ad ote, 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel 26 35 to 27 mill shipments, random lengths, f. o. b. Chicago. as follows: 
g I g 
Malleable Bessemer 20 80 
Basic iron ......... : j wah . 2085 t f Guaranteed 
. ~ Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe 

Bars.—While mills are not taking much new business, they Black Galv Black Galv 

. . . - . - ‘“— . > ~ > > ~ 

. 2 satisfaction to the la » wale . specifications r Percent Percent Percent. Percent 
pe unt with sati mace on to the large vo a of spec ncatt ms re 6 to 3% im. iaclusive 66.35 63.35 53.35 
ceived daily, indicating the condition of the consuming trade, % inch iad halo 68.35 65.85 55.35 

; oe : ; ‘ ee ‘in a ; to 6 inches emda eaiae 73.35 63.35 71.85 61.85 
and at the rate of consumption an early contracting movement 7 to 12 inches, inclusive ‘ 67.35 57.35 64.35 54.35 
Both iron and steel have been quiet, orders being for small ton 
Less than carload lots, 12 3 percent advance over above prices 


nages, and in the case of iron, for quick shipment. Several im 
Boiler Tubes.—Orders continue plentiful, and the condi 


plement manufacturers have contracted for their yearly ré 
tion of both mills and the trade is satisfactory. Our quotations 


quirements in steel the past week, and it is noteworthy that 

















one consumer who placed an order a short time ago for 5,000 below are on carload lots, mill shipments. f. o. b. Chicago 
tons sent in specifications last week for 1,600 tons on it. Mills On less than carload lots, 12'4 percent is to be added 
do not expect a very heavy demand until the crop situation L. W. Steel C. C. Iron 
outlines itself more clearly, but are firm in the opinion that : an ; — rece 
the consumption this year will exceed that of 1903. Iron is 1% to 2% in 55.85 35.85 
still weak as to price, and the nominal quotation is cut on de .” o (3 in . a : ss 4 a 
sirable business. We quote mills shipments, Chicago delivery Por lots direct from warchouse stock 
Bessemer steel, 1.76'4c: angles, less than 3x3, 1.86'%c base; a: vy. 
hoops in lots of 250 tons and greater, 2.06'4c; less than this L h sdhmgy — 
amount, 216%c; iron, 1.70c to 1.75c. Quotations from store 3 . rm ° 4 
steel, 2c; iron, 2.10c; hoops, 2.40¢ to 2.50c; angles, 2.25c¢ rates 3 tS8) ie 4 57 42% 
Sheets.—Both mills and jobbers report a much better ce ” to 15 in 50 32% 
mand for sheets, prices being firmer. Consumers find it dif Cast Iron Pipe.—The market is quiet, and beyond the 
ficult to get prompt shipments from mills, and are seeking re run of usual! small orders, has nothing of interest in it worthy 
lief through the medium of }j bbers’ stocks We quote mill f comment We quote o1 arload lots. f b. Ch “ago, 4 a 
shipments, carload lots, Chicago delivery, as follows: No. 27 vater pipe, $33; 6-inch, $32; 8-inch and upwards, $31: gas 
black, 2.8614c to 2.91'%4c; No. 28 black, 296% to 3.01%c. Gal pipe, $1 a ton higher 
vanized, 75 and 5 percent. On lots from store, we quote N Billets and Wire Rods.—-The chief transactior f inter 
’ 27 black. 3c to 3.05c; No 28 bl ick, 3.10¢ to 3.15¢ Galvanized est was at irder pla ed thr ugh a ] i! hher f < 000 tons 
75 percent to 75 and 2™% percent t open-hearth billets for quick shipment, the price being 
Structural Steel.—Trading has been quiet and specifica $30.50 at point of delivery in Ohi There is a good demand 
tions are of small volume \ building requiring 1,300 tons of for Bessemer billets, but transactions are limited to small lots 
structural shapes is being figured on in this city, but it will be owing to their scarcity. We quote German basic Bessemer 
some time before contracts are ready to be placed. We quot: billets, $28.50 to $29, seaboard; domestic Bessemer billets, 
: mill prices, Chicago delivery: Beams and channels, 16 inches $32.80 pen-hearth bill for t ng mill use, $30.50 to $31 
and under, 1.75c; 18 inches and over, 1.85c; universal plates, for forging purposes, $34 to $36: wire rods, $39.50 to $40 
1.75c; angles, 3x3 and larger, 1.75c; tees, 3x3 and larger, Wire and Wire Nails.—The inquiries that have been r 
1.80c; zees, 1.75c. Lots from store, 2%c per pound ceived by mills from the flooded districts in the Southwest in 
Plates.—There is little activity in the market and mill dicate that the damage to field fencing, etc.. has been con 
orders are conspictious by their absence. We quote mill prices siderable All wire produ ire in good demand, though the 
| Chicago delivery, as follows Tank steel, % inch and heavier, tonnage is not as large vas a few months ago Mills 
1.75c; flange steel, 1.85c. Prices for lots from stock: Tank are well filled with business and are making shipments within 
steel, % inch and heavier, 215¢ to 2.25c; 3-16, 2.25c to 2.35c; 15 to 30 days. Quotations to jobbers, Chicago delivery, are 
No. 8, 2.30c to 2.40c; No. 10, 2.35¢ to 2.45c; flange steel, 2.40c as follows Wire nails, carload lots, $2.20: less than carload 
to 2.50¢ lots, $2.30. Cut nails, steel, carload lots, $2.26'4: less than car- 
Rails and Track Supplies.—Light rails and track sup load lots, $2.36! Plain wire, $2.10 carloads, and $2.20 in 
j plies continue in good demand, and mills have sold their ca smaller lots; galvanized, carloads, $2.40; smaller lots, $2.50. 
: , pacity for several weel thead. Some contracting has been Barbed wire, carloads, $2.50; less than carloads, $2.60: gal 
H done for standard sectin rders having been let for between " | rloads, $2.80; less than carloads, $2.90. Staples, cat 
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loads, $2.30; smaller lots, $2.40; galvanized, carloads, $2.60; 
smaller lots, $2.70. Bale ties, 85 percent discount f. o. b 
Waukegan on straight carload lots. Poultry netting, 85 and 
5 percent discount from list f. o. b. Joliet or DeKalb, with 
actual freight allowed not exceeding 50 cents per 100 pounds 

Coke.—In sympathy with the condition of the pig iron 
market, coke is rather quiet [here is more demand for spot 
coke than there is disposition to contract for the last half. The 
best 72-hour Connellsville is held nominally at $4.25 to $4.5 
at the ovens, though material on track can be purchased at a 
less price than this 

Old Material. The market has Impre ved during the 
week, due to a betterment in the demand for foundry scrap 
Prices are firmer, and while they have not advanced any, there 
is a healthier sentiment all round. Rolling mills are out of the 


market entirely, and wrought iron and steel scrap are very 





listless | cre I l h ne th 5 wi k } ir qu ) 

\ cn 1 2ros I ire as follows 

Old iron rails eee $21 00 to 50 
Old steel rails (mixed lengths) a5 os 16 50 to 17 00 
Old steel rails (long lengths) 19 50 ¢ »” On 
Relaying rails . an veg beine ... 2950 to 3000 
Old wheels : : 20 00 to 20 50 
Heavy melting steel = 15 50 to 16 00 
Mixed count: steel 11 50 to 12 00 

Lhe t ving are sé ng prices pe net » 

Ne ] Rr. R vrought $1650 t 17 00 
N 2 R. R. wrought 14 50 to 15 00 
Shatfting 16 00 to 16 50 
Dealers’ forge No. 1 14 00 to 1450 
No. 1 busheling and w ight pipe 12 00 t 2 50 
No. 1 cast 1 ) to 14 00 
Heavy ist (300 pounds and over 10 00 to 10 50 
Railwa illeable 14 50 ¢t 15 00 
Country malleable . . 18 00 to 18 Bf 
Iron axles 11 50 to 22 00 
Steel ixles 17 00 to 17 50 
Cast borings $50 to 600 
Mixed borings, et 550 to 600 
Wrought turnings 12 00 to 12 5é 
Machine shop turnings 12 00 to 12 50 
Iron axle turnings 12 50 to 18 00 
Steel axle turnings 12 00 to 12 50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 900 t 9 50 
Old iron splice bars 16 00 to 16 50 


CLEVELAND. 


OFFICE OF The /ron Trade Review, | 
1064 ROSE BUILDING, June 17. | 


Furnacemen are n ve showing a di pos m ft buy ore 
ind shippe excepting P uirg Steamship ( ire not 
as active as they wer: } rw rds of the ore shipped 
ist month was for the ste OT n and s probable that 
ts prop Or his montl be I \ i r¢ lL here is 
rece! V een mm i \ l yg irg i uppe 
lake pe s and <¢ seq ! essele ' he ' ga 
rapidly at Lake Erie ports, from which very fair dispatch is 
being gvivel Rates, vl ist week 5] w ¢ 1 i tender y towal 1 
weakness, are now firm at 80 cents from the head of the lakes 
70 cents from Marquett: 1 60 cents from Escanaba 


Pig Iron. Recent redu rons m prices have bre ught ut 


more inquiries, but there is almost no buying except in small 

ts, and while ‘ ere W ~ n be a genera! 
buying movemet it w be surprising if foundrym« 
contin heir ind n y 1 some time Si 

, , 

ire experiencing e att ve ng sh pping roe 
on ¢ contra I ron s l \ p es than th \ 
preva g Many 1yers \ vinced t the market 
las iched the lowest po! l are « ent yw t N er! 
lurnacemen are not in a mood t ke furthe ncessions 
We quot is fol ws, TI b. Cleveland 
Bessemer — ; $19 00 to 20 00 
No. 1 Strong Foundry 1) 60 to 20 85 
No 2 Strong Foundry 19 85 to 20 35 
No. 3 Foundry 935 to 196 
Scotch Ni l 19 60 tt 085 
Scotch No 2 . 19 85 to 20 35 
Gray Forge, Valley 18 25 to 18 50 
Lake Superior charcoa 0 t 4 00 


Finished Material.—Although some reports from mills 


are more favorab t cant be said that there ny marked 
improvement. Many mills will shut down July is usual it 
midsummer, and it is probable that in some cases 1 period of 
Inactivity will be longer tl it was last year. Bat 

dull, the local mills selling at soc, Cleveland, whil rg 


ducers quote 1.80c, Youngstown, but are not making 


effort to sell, preferring to expend their energy in pushing the 


sale of steel at 1.60c, Pittsburg, for Bessemer and 1.70c for 
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| shapes is 1.60¢ 


pen-hearth. The general price for structura 
Pittsburg, and a fair business is being done. The price out of 
store has been 2.15c, but a considerable tonnage has been dis 
vwosed of at 1.00c There is a moderate demand for sheets, 
ilue annealed being most in favor. Official prices are pretty 
well sustained. The announted prices of the principal producer 

sales through jobbers are as _ follows Galvanized 


sheets, mill sales, carload lots, Nos 1 and 11, 2.60c; 


20 N 25 and 26, 3.55c; No. 27, 380c; No. &, 
1o05c; N 29, 4.45c; No. 30, 4.95¢ Galvanized sheets 
f stock are quoted 75 and 5§ off. For 3-16-inch black 

eets and heavier wi quote 2.15c, Cleveland Mill sales of 
ick sheets te nsumers are made on the following basis 
No. 24, 2.65¢ to 2.75c; No. 26, 2.75c¢ to 2.85c; No. 27, 2.85c to 
2.95 lhe following are prices out of stock: No. 10, 2.35¢ 
<O N 12, 2.45 2.tax N 14, 2.50c t »60c; No 

6 60 2.70 Ne 18-20, 2.75¢ 1 aR a »2-24 
85 2.95 N 25-26, 2.05 3.05 No. 27, 3.05¢ to 


isc; No. 28, 3.15c to 3.25 


Old Material. Dullness continues and f that be pos 


5 


sible, 1eré s even less life than in the past tew weeks Low 

phosphorus steel is about the only kind of old material that 
VS any strengtl We quote as follows, f b. Cleveland, 

a ss ms 

gi I 

Old iron rails $23 00 to 24 00 

Old steel rails (over 6 feet) 21 00 to 22 00 

Old steel rails (6 feet and under) 20 00 to 20 50 


Old car wheels 21 00 to 22 00 
No. 1 R. R. wrought scray 21 00 to 22 00 
Mill scrap 18 00 to 19 00 


No. 1 machine cast scrap 18 00 to 18 50 
Iron axles 26 00 to 27 00 
Steel axles 25 00 to 26 00 
Axle turnings 16 00 to 17 00 
Wrought turnings (free from cast) 15 00 to 16 00 


Cast borings 900 to 950 


Uncut wrought iron boilers 11 00 to 12 00 
Steel boiler plates 17 00 to 18 00 
Grate bars 18 00 to 14 00 





and flues (clean) 17 00 to 18 00 
iron 16 00 to 17 00 
and band iron . 18 50 to 14 50 
iron 12 00 to 18 00 
Wrought drillings 14 50 to 15 50 
Malleable ron (railroad) 19 00 to 20 00 
Malleable iron (agricultural) 16 00 to 16 50 
stove plate éaned . : . . 14 00 to 15 00 


Heavy steel 18 50 to 19 50 


CINCINNATI. 


June 1 


Coke is easy and the market is irregular and lower 
‘ 


The prices at which coke is selling are difficult to loca 
We hear of 72-hour foundry coke obtainable at $3 IO at 


’ 
c 


72 
vens and $3.50 f. o. b. ovens is an open quotation. Some 
dealers claim $3.60 to $3.75 at ovens is the market and that 


juality It is claimed 


wer prices must mean inferior q 
iat $4 and even better is being paid for favorite brands, 
so that there is practically no quotable market. On the 
whole the demand is light and buyers are holding off 

Pig Iron.—T wo weeks have now passed since the asso 
ation of Southern furnaces fixed its new schedule. So 
results are disappointing. Buyers have not come 
the market and the demand is still confined to buying 
tor immediate needs There has been quite a good deal of 
nquiry, but without resulting business Buyers do not 
show any interest in covering tor the second half of the 


year and the most promising inquiries cover only 60 to 90 


lays ahead. For the tew orders to be had there is consid 
erable con petit n and prices are being shaded It is now 
wr ¢ es b shed } lependent ; ices ire ‘ ne so 
per ton under the schedule fixed by the ass ition on a 
yrades We even heat 214.25 Birt nenan having been 
done on No. 2 f The weak n the market has 
been followed by the O furnaces t 1 greater extent 
this week than last \ sale is reported have been mad 
by a Southern Ohio furnace at $17 f b. furnace for No 
2 foundry A sale of gray forge is also reported at an 
nterior Ohio point at a price equa ibout $13, Bis 


mingham, the iron being sold, however, by a Northern 
urnact The Valley furnaces are also said to be meeting 
the market on any business that can be picked up So 
is the association is concerned there is no evidence of 

y shading of prices, but some buyers have claimed t 


, , 
nave quotat ns below the schedule from furnaces 
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association. Traveling men report foundry yards fairly 
The statistical position is also 
The recent disturbances in Wall 


well supplied with iron. 
against a strong market. 
Street and reports on industrial affairs as well as the labor 
situation, have tended to promote a pronounced feeling of 
conservatism on the part of buyers. The disposition of 
sellers now is to meet the situation as to prices, so long as 
the business seems desirable and stay out and wait when 
prices appear too low. How long it will take to use up 
all the cheap iron available and how long the buyer can 
wait before coming into the market is not at all clear, but 
there is so little of sustaining influence now in sight for 
the immediate future that talk of doing better is not heard 
among the trade. It may be said, however, that it is gen 
erally believed that anything like a fair demand would 
quickly take up all the cheap offerings and put the market 
into at least a steady position. We quote the market for 
delivery f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


Southern Foundry No. 1........... b ha wageen .$18 25 to 1875 
Southern Foundry No. 2............. vee Fetes 17 50 to 18 00 
Southern Foundry No. 3................. ia «e+. 1725 to 17 75 
Southern Foundry No. 4............... . 1675 to 17 25 
Southern Foundry No. 1 soft......... eae . 1825 to 1875 
Southern Foundry No. 2 soft............ 17 50 to 18 00 
A ine bbe ve on : --+- 1625 to 16 75 
DE OT eee 1865 to 1915 
Northern Foundry No. 2..... seen ; 18 15 to 18 65 
Southern car wheel iron......... ; 26 25 to 27 25 


Business continues along the same 


Finished Material. 
lines as in recent weeks. Trading is mainly on small or 
ders for imntediate wants, but there is a fair volume of this 
character of business. Structural shapes are more easily 
obtained and this has given some impetus to smaller build 
ing operations and remodeling work and there is a fairly 
good line of orders coming along. Competition between 
iron and steel bars has caused an easy tone in bar iron 
and on large orders it is claimed that bar iron can be 
bought at steel prices. Iron bars, car lots, are quotable at 
1.75¢ to 1.80c base, half extras. Steel bars remain at 1 7c 
base, half extras, with the retail price 2c base, half extras, 
for both out of store. Galvanized sheets are being quoted 

We quote black sheets No. 27 at 
2.78c in car lots of 500 bundles. Black sheets out of store 
No. 28, 3.10c; No. 27, 3.20c; No. 16, 
2.65c; No. 14, 2.55c; No. 12, 2.45c; No. 10, 2.35c. Tank 
plates are firm and sell out of store at 2.15¢ for 


at 75 and § percent off. 
are selling as follows: 


s-Inch and 
2.25¢ for 3-16-inch. Beams and channels are quoted at 
2.15¢c to 2.25¢ from stock, and angles at 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ for 
base sizes. The merchant pipe market holds steady and 


unchanged with a firm tone prevailing. We quot: 


MERCHANT PIPE. 


(Basing Discounts.) 
Guaranteed 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
Black. Galv. 


Steel Pipe. 
Black. Galv. 


Percent. Percent Percent. Percent. 
eS ee eee e .. 66.7 56.7 63.7 53.7 
RE EE a re ee 68.7 58.7 65.7 55.7 
% to 6 inch, inclusive........ 73.7 63.7 70.7 60.7 
7 to 12 inch, inclusive........ 7.7 57.7 64.7 54.7 

BOILER TUBES. 

Steel Iron 

Percent. Percent 
1 er, 44 bla PEN UE Skis Hddlas Wdddecvecce 41.2 35.2 
ie hE i a da en nabs ent 54.2 34.2 
2% to & DCrciuvhessivedwetrn asta suceeei’ 59.7 44.2 
6 Dr diene sdéwhdeweds Gncs-adeneee con 54.2 34.2 


Old Material.The market remains dull and uninter 
esting. An easy tone prevails and dealers are slow to pur 
chase and melters are still holding off. The following 


quotations about represent current values: 


Old No. 1 railroad wrought, net tons........... .+++++$15 00 to 1600 
Cast machine and foundry, net tons........ pwececcee SOO te 3660 
a se ae ebeceeueus 18 00 to 19 00 
Old steel rails, gross tons.............. Smetecceceéoe BG Ue ae Oe 
ey Ce SUI, GED DOUUD. din oki ccc ccccccgcccdsecs 16 00 to 17 00 
a ae See 19 00 to 20 00 
SOU NEE “MNOS WUNEDS oc ce cc cc cccccccce A 700 to 800 
SD GUIINEG, » MOS DOMG, 6. ci cess cc cceccctcccsesece 900 to 1000 
ES EE ME wc acncboseeaccsocecoce papssces CCR FS 
PHILADELPHIA. 
June 16 


As the production of pig iron during May was at a rate of 
abottt 21,000,000 tons per annum and is not likely to fall below 
that record soon, and as consumption is likely to be retarded 
during July by extreme heat and the usual shut-downs, it is 
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expected that prices of pig iron will be lower; at least, that is 

the hope of buyers, who are still waiting, and their attitude is 

having a depressing effect all along the line, including scrap. 
Pig Iron. 


quiry, but it does not develop in actual business. Reports are 


he market is extremely dull. There is more in- 
that independent furnaces in the South are selling 50 cents 
helow the association prices. Another readjustment of prices 
For small lots $20 for Ni 
usual price, but lower prices would be quoted if large orders 
were in sight We quote as follows: No. 1 X foundry, $21 to 


No. 2 X foundry, $19.50 to $20.25; No 


seems probable 2 X foundry is the 


$21.50; 2 plain, $19 to 


$19.25; gray forge, $18 to $18.50; basic, $19 to $19.25; Middles 
boro in cargo lots, $16.75 to $17. 

Steel.—Inquiries are numcrous and it is expected that con 
siderable business will soon be done Li cal mills quote $30 


Western steel can be had at $3050 and foreign at $28 on 
dock. 

Finished Material.—The demand for plates is not so 
urgent, but the mills are kept busy and prices are fairly steady, 


Structural material and bars are extremely dull. We quote: 


Plates, in small lots, 1.g0c te 1.95c; carload lots, nch and 


thicker. 1.75c to 1.80c; wuniversals, 1.80c 


/s 


flange, 2c; marine, 


2.10c to 2.15¢c; fire box, 2.20c to 2.25C Bars, carl] ads, from 
1.80c to 1.85c for refined iron and 1.70c to 1.75¢ for steel bars 
Reams, angles or channels, ordinary sizes, se.. at 1.73'4c to 
1.80c for carload lots, with the usual addition for smaller quan 
tities 


Old Material. 


but other kinds are dull at nominally unchanged prices as fol 


There is a fair demand for steel scrap, 


lows Old steel rails, $2075 to $21.25; miscellaneous heavy 
steel scrap, $20.25 to $20.50; low phosphorus scrap, $26.50 to 
$27.50; old steel axles, $23 to $25: old iron axles, nominal, $27 
to $29: old iron rails, nominal, $23 to $24; old car wheels, 
nominal, $22 to $23; choice scrap RR. No. 1 wrought, $20 to 
$22: country scrap, $18 to $19; machinery cast, $18.50 to 
$19.50: No. 2 light scrap (forge), $18 to $18.50; No. 2 light 

rap (ordinary), $14 to $15; wrought turnings, $15 to $15.50; 


wrought turnings, choice heavy, $160 to $16.50; ca borings, 


ie id 7 
$10.50 to $11; stove plate, $14.50 to 315 


NEW YORK. 


orrice or The /ron Trade Review } 
Room 1909, No. 150 Nassav Sr., June 16 


; - ; " ] " h } > 
Pig Iron.—Buyers are heard trom only when they have 
pressing requirement to meet Phe talk of lower prices ts 


still heard, and it must be said that some recent develop 
ments warrant it. That the independent furnaces are sell 
ing their product at lower prices than those recently 
adopted by the associated furnaces, is confirmed not only by 
private advices from Birmingham, but by brokers repre 
who are offering No. 2 foundry 


senting them in this city, 


at $14.50, Birmingham. We have taken considerable pains 


atter, and find it to be correct. Representa 


to verify the 
tives of leading Southern interests in the East all note the 
absence of buying orders for extended delivery 
from Philadelphia speak of the market there being in a 
very unsettled condition, with prices trom 25 to 50 cents 
lower than those previously quoted. There is no doubt 
that foreign irons are completely eliminated from this mar 
ket, even cable dispatches being unanimous on this port 
Middlesborough No. 3 can easily be had at $17, duty 
paid, and German iron at about $20. New York prices are 


Northern. No. 1 X, $20 to $20.50; No. 2 X, $10 


as follows 
to $19.50; No. 2 plain, $18.75 to $19; Southern, No. 1 foun 
dry, $19.50 to $19.75;Southern No. 2 foundry, $18.75 to 
$19.25; Southern, No. 3 foundry, $18.50 to $18.75; Southern, 
No. 4 foundry, $18 to $18.25 


Billets. 


$28.50, with no sales reported 


(;erman bask billets still rule at from $28 to 
On deliveries for the sec 


ond half of the year orders can be placed at good conces 


sions 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The past week has been an 
extremely dull one in all branches of the finished material 
market, labor troubles being responsible for many orders 
being withheld. In structural material an excellent ton 
nage would be placed but for this reason. Plates are slight 
ly lower, and some “mill prices” are now being quoted for 


delivered material For extended deliveries the mills are 
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making concessions from prices recently ruling. In both 
both sheets and bars a falling off in demand is noted, with 
shading of prices here and there. New York prices are as 
follows: Beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 1.75¢ 
to 1.90C; angles, 3 to 6 inches, 1.75c tO 1.90C; zees, 1.75c to 
1.90c; bulb angles, 2.05¢ to 2.35c; deck beams, 2.05¢ to 
sc; sheared steel plates, tank, 2.10c to 2.15c; flange, 2.25¢ 


> 


> 
to 2.30c; firebox, 2.30c to 2.50c; refined iron bars, 1.85c¢ to 
ac; soft steel bars, 1.75c to 1.85c; steel sheets, in carloads, 
New York, No. 28, black, 2.90c to 3c; galvanized, 75 and 
2 off 


The Metal Market. 


NEW YORK. 


OFFICE oF The /ron Trade pate, } 
Room 1909, No. 150 Nassau ST., June 16 


Pig Tin. 


ket yesterday took a sudden spurt, owing to the receipt 


\fter being quiet for all the week, the mar 


of cables from London, showing advances of over £2 in 
spot, and almost as high in futures. The market here 
rallied, making prices over 4% cents higher than last 
week. The statistical position of the metal is considered 
good, but general trade conditions discourage buying to 
any great extent London during the week was irregular, 
Today's clos 

Spot, 28.80c 


with a bullish tendency manifesting itself 

ings at the Metal Exchange were as follows 
to 290Cc; June, 28.70¢ to 20¢ London closed today as fol 
lows: Spot, £130 1os; futures, £128 §s. arrivals at Atlantic 
ports for the month to date amount to 1,855 tons, with 
3,505 tons afloat. 

Copper.—-Outside of some reports issued for stock job 
bing purposes, the market during the week was without 
special feature. There is still nothing to indicate that the 
recent reductions have brought buyers into the market, 
they still holding off in anticipation of making engage 
ments at better figures than those now quoted. In the 
open market prices are lower than those on change. This 
is particularly true of casting, which has sold at ™% cent 
lower. The London market has been weak, chiefly be 
cause of the adverse conditions cabled from here. Ex 
ports continue to fall off greatly. Closing prices at the 

Lake and 


electrolytic, 14%c to 144 c; casting, 14c. London closed 


Metal Exchange today, nominal, are as follows: 
today as follows: Spot, £57 12s 6d; futures, £52, 6s. Ex 
ports for the month to date aggregate 3,633 tons, against 
5.850 tons for corresponding period last year. 

Lead.—Is dull, but a little firmer. Lots of 50 tons or 
more are still quoted at 4.37%¢? St. Louis is nominal at 
$.1244c, in consequence of the floods. London is £11 §s 

Spelter.__Is extremely scarce, shipments being delayed 
on account of the floods. Spot is 6.25¢ nominal. St. Louis 
is §.60c, and London £21 

Antimony.—Cookson’s is weaker at 7c; Hallett’s is 7c, 
and other brands at OS¢« 

Quicksilver.—Still quoted at $47.50 per flask of 76! 
pounds in lots of too flasks London unchanged at £8 
2s 6d 

Nickel.—Is selling at 40c to 47¢ for large lots down to a 
ton, and soc to 6oc for smaller quantities 


CHICAGO. 


orrice oF The /ron Trade Review, 
IIIS MONADNOCK BLOCK, June 16. 


Trading in metals has been brisker during the week under 


review than for several weeks Lhe settlement of the labor 
troubles in the metal working trades has given the market firm 
ness and more snap. Consumers are placing contracts for 
rel deliveries ind for larger quantities We quote lake 


‘ 
~ 


low 
copper, carload lots, Chicago delivery, 14%4c T4¢R2c; smaller 
Pig tin, 29'%4c; pig lead, 4.35¢ in 50 


quantities, 15¢c to 15%46c 


lots; smaller quantities, 5c to 5'4c; spelter, carload 


to 100-ton 
lots, 565c; small lots, 6c to 6%c; sheet zinc, 634c; antimony, 
&c for Cookson’s and 7%c to 7c for Hallett’s in small lots 
We quote old metals as follows: Copper wire, 12'%4c; heavy 
copper, 12c; light copper, 11'4c; heavy red brass, 12c; heavy 


yellow brass, oc; light brass, 8c 
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PERSONAL. 


R. A. Hadfield, -managing director of Hadfield’s Steel Foun 
dry Co, Ltd., Shefheld, which concern operates the largest steel 
casting plant in England, sailed last week for home after sev- 
eral weeks’ visit to this side. Considerable American equip- 
ment will be ordered as a result of his visit here. 

Charles L. Hall, formerly purchasing agent of the New York 
Shipbuilding Co., has been appointed general manager. He 
succeeds De Courcey May, who was elected president to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Henry G. Morse. Mr. Hall 
has also been elected to the office of vice president. He is a 
cousin of the late President Morse, and for many years was 
connected with the Edgemoor Iron Works 

W. J. Lewis, assistant to the president of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., has tendered his resigna 
tion, and has gone to Evansville, Ind., where he will engage in 
manufacturing business. 

Chase S. Osborn, after an extended trip through Europe, 
including some time spent among the great iron ore mines of 
Lapland, returned to his home at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., a 
few days ago. He was met at the depot by an enthusiastic 
crowd of citizens of the Soo and escorted to the hotel with 
great enthusiasm. A meeting was held at the hotel, speeches 
of welcome were made by several prominent citizens, and Mr 
Osborn replied in a happy manner. 

On June 30, James H. Baker will retire from the position of 
general manager of the James H. Baker Mfg. Co., of Pitts 
burg, manufacturer of drop forgings The change will give 
Mr. Baker opportunity to carry out other plans, of which an 
nouncement will be made later. It is his intention to open an 
office in Pittsburg. “Mr. Baker has been active for many years 
in the manufacture of farm wagons, chains, wagon hardware 
railroad forgings, etc. His first enterprise was the Baker 
Wagon Works; then he established the Baker Chain & Wagon 
Iron Mfg. Co.; later he was connected with the Olivers at 
Pittsburg, and afterward organized the Baker Forge Co., which 
was merged in the steel car industry. Four years ago he went 
with the James H. Baker Mfg. Co. on its organization 


First Electric Locomotive for Africa. 

lhe steamship “Roseley,” which left New York on Saturday, 
June 13, for various South African ports, took out what will 
probably be the first electric locomotive to enter the “Dark 
Continent.” It was manufactured by the C. W. Hunt Co,, of 
West Brighton, S. L., and is shipped to the order of the De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., the most powerful mining 
syndicate in South Africa, for use on one of its plants. ‘Lhe 
locomotive is of the latest storage battery type, standard 
throughout, with the exception of thé gauge of the wheels, 
which is special, to suit the track now in use at the mines 


New England Foundrymen’s Association. 

The June meeting of the New England Foundrymen’s As 
lation was held at the Hotel Essex, Boston, on the after 
noon and evening of June 10. President H. A. Carpenter pre 
sided. The secretary, Fred F. Stockwell, presented the appli 
ation of F. D. Moffat & Co., of Boston, for membership im the 
association. J. A. Cave, of the Account, Audit & Assurance 
Co., New York, addressed the meeting on Manufacturing Costs 
and there was an informal discussion of the subject. It was 
voted that the July and August meetings be replaced with out 


| the members and that no further se 


ngs participated in by 


for b and papers be held until September 


Resek Machine Tool Co. 
lhe Resek Machine Tool Co., of Cleveland, has purchased 
the entire ball manufacturing equipment of the Cleveland Ball 
& Screw Co 
one 50x90 feet and three stories high and the other a 30x90 


lhe new factory which comprises two buildings, 


feet two-story structure, has the machinery in place for the 
iccurate manufacture of tool steel balls from 3 inch up to 4 
nches. The company also manufactures a special line of 
rassworking machinery, two spindle milling machines, key 


hes, et is well as a power saw for general use 


me A ee 
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THE READJUSTMENT OF VALUES. 


After five years of expanding business and, for most 
of that time, high prices, the country is in the midst 
of a period of readjustment. Good times have not 
gone; but some things have been done in these recent 
years of easy money-making that ought not to have 
been done, and now comes the time for the correction 
of mistakes and for the restoring of financial and in- 
dustrial relations that may have become disjointed. 
We have been trying to believe, in the months of de- 
clining values in Wall Street, that another example was 
being furnished of the law unto itself that Wall Street 
has often been. The decline has been attributed to the 
contests of powerful interests working toward ends that 
are as yet obscure but that in good time will be 
plain. The industrial world has reassured itself with 
excellent crop prospects, with record-breaking produc- 
tion in many lines, notably iron and steel, and with the 
large accumulations of money in banks throughout the 
country, the results of full employment and the thrift 
of well paid workmen. 

Occasionally there would come down the line from 
the councils of the high finance an admission that the 
rapid manufacture of securities was causing discomfort 
here and there; but the indigestion was not considered 
dangerous and was fully expected to yield to treatment, 
and principally to time, with no lasting impairment of 
financial vitality. Even before Mr. Morgan publicly 
admitted the oversupply of undigested stocks, there 
were modest notes of warning concerning the money 
supply. A prominent ex-official of the Treasury De- 
partment made much in a public address last fall, of 
the enormous conversion of liquid capital into fixed 
capital in the preceding fotir or five years of industrial 
expansion. It was admitted that many enlargements 
were for legitimate industrial needs, but the capital 
used was largely of that kind which ordinarily is sup- 
posed to perform a short cycle in business, being avail- 
able for a limited number of months in a certain service 
and then returning to the sources of supply to be 
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applied to other purposes. Efforts were made to secure 
from Congress legislation that would relieve the strain 
and add flexibility to the supply and movement of 
money, but these were without result. The severe ex- 
perience of the late fall of 1902 followed, and amid 
much concern, Treasury officials and large financial 
interests co-operated to prevent catastrophe among the 
overloaded underwriting syndicates at New York. It 
was seen that the trouble was not simply that which 
grew out of the movement of the crops, but was largely 
the fruit of the process of security-inflation in 1899 
and immediately following years, that had laid tribute 
so heavily upon the money accumulations in the East. 
Good illustration of the vicious features of the craze 
for making trust stocks appears in the public develop- 
ments concerning the United States Shipbuilding Co., 
the American Steel Foundries and the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co. The enormous blocks of stock de- 
manded by the promoters and underwriters, all of 
which—or at least dividends on it—must ultimately 
come out of the industry in hand and be paid by the 
consumer in higher prices of products, constituted an 
initial factor of weakness in every consolidation. 

The steps in the process of readjustment now under 
way seem reasonably plain. Abundance of low-priced 
money was the foundation on which the prosperity 
structure was built up. Following the depression of 
1893-1897 the country had for a time, and simultane- 
ously, cheap money, cheap securities, cheap commodi- 
ties, cheap labor. The small return on money loaned 
and the improved outlook industrially in 1897 and 1898 
led to investments in securities, most of which were 
then at attractive prices to far-seeing investors. The 
same condition led to increasing speculation in stocks, 
for the carrying of which vast sums of money were 
available. 
the annals of Wall Street, and prices advanced rapidly. 


Securities enjoyed a boom unparalleled in 


There were setbacks, such as the May panic of 1901; 
but the general movement was upward, and the levels 
reached in the summer of 1902 made new records for 
many stocks, establishing prices on a basis purely specu- 
lative. The return on ft'ie investment in many cases 
was but 3 to 3% percent. 
come in the past nine months has established prices at 


The shrinkage that has 
which staple railroad stocks yield 4% to 5'% percent 
on the investment. 

That such a decline has not been merely the work of 
the manipulative forces of Wall Street is becoming 
The overproduction of securi- 
Whether or not the 


plainer with every day. 
ties has made securities cheap. 
low point has been reached is not material to the present 
consideration; the important fact is that against the 
predictions and the strenuous efforts of many strong 
interests, securities have gone down. The security 
makers, who had counted their profits in millions, suf- 
fered enormous losses, much of it on paper, to be sure; 
yet in many cases there were heavy actual losses, for 
most of these men were large operators in stocks on 
borrowed money. The surprising feature of it all, and 
particularly of the events of the past week, is that there 
have not been financial failures. Their absence is to 
be taken as one of the strongest proofs that our finan- 
cial institutions are sound, apart from the security 
disease. 


The readjusting process may be expected to affect in 
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turn commodities and labor. Some commodities, not- 
ably iron and steel, are already under readjustment. 
How far the decline will proceed is today only a matter 
of conjecture. There are factors in the situation that 
will work strongly against it. The crop tonnage the 
railroads will be called on to haul promises to be very 
large, whatever may be the impairment of the corn 
crop through late maturing. But there have been 
evidences that consumers of commodities are making 
the same decisions that security-buyers made when the 
high prices were reached last summer. The average 
man after a period of prosperity and of high prices 
hesitates to build a house, to extend a factory, to make 
any large outlay for improvements, hoping that by 
waiting he will get the benefit of lower prices. While 
there is plenty of construction work under way today, 
industrial and otherwise, there are few such projects 
in the initial stages. As an example, the clipping 
bureau service % The Iron Trade Review shows almost 
no reports of n# v shops and foundries or extensions 
of existing plants announced in the past three weeks. 
Strikes have held up much work and doubtless caused 
the suspension of more. There is no question that the 
anthracite strike, with its curtailment of industry, and 
more than that, the encouragement it has given 
organized labor to strike and to assert itself violently, 
has been a strong brake upon the country’s prosperity. 

So far as the iron market is concerned, the imme- 
diate evidence of the readjustment process is found in 
the continued indisposition of consumers to make large 
commitments. Even with consumption as enormous as it 
is—each successive month of late showing a new record 
in the amount of domestic pig iron melted in foundries 
and steel works—the indications are that the average 
buyer will follow the market closely and will find no 
inducement to place large contracts. Railroads will 
undoubtedly place large rail orders, as some of them 
are now about to do; but production has reached a 
point which leaves the ordinary buyer confident that 
he will be able to get iron and steel as he wants it and 
that the future price, in any event, will not be higher 
than today’s. In 1900, after the buyer had abstained 
from the market for months, following the boom prices 
of 1899, contracting was stimulated by a sharp cut in 
prices. But the ascent before had been rapid and the 
level reached was far above that of today—$35 for 
rails against $28 in the past two and a half years; $37 
for steel billets; 3c for plates, and so on. There is no 
such lofty height to drop from now. Producers of 
finished material may be expected to maintain for the 
most part the level of the past two years, leaving the 
chief readjustments to be made in pig iron and other 
raw products. 

In any event it need not be expected that the read- 
justment in prices of commodities and labor will come 
about in an orderly, even-paced way. So far as the 
iron and metal-working trades are concerned the wage 
basis is largely fixed for the coming year. But that 
does not insure full employment at these rates; and if 
it should turn out that there are more men than jobs 
before the wage year is out, it may be expected that 
the readjustment will begin in establishments not 
operating under a contract arrangement. The trouble 
is that labor in many cases has not discovered that the 
grounds for demands are not what they were a year 
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ago. Organized labor has done not a little to under- 
mine the foundations of prosperity. It has pushed up 
prices on the consumer by demand after demand which 
manufacturers have granted because business was too 
good to permit a stop for a fight. Wage advances have 
been warranted, for the most part; but it takes no 
prophet to see that the high prices are bringing the 
inevitable curtailment, and from this time on labor will 
enter handicapped upon any contest for increased 
wages. There may come severe struggles in the de- 
scent to the new basis. Some industries will need a 
readjustment speedily, while others will be slow to feel 
the effects of the changes in security and commodity 
values. But the commanding fact, which employer and 
employe must take to heart in the not distant future, is 
that the heyday of prosperity, at the pace of the past 
two years, is over, and that conservative policies must 
be followed to prevent a reaction that may have painful 
consequences. What the labor unions do in the coming 
year will figure largely in determining the outcome. 
WAR MEASURES VS. CONCILIATION. 

The recent action of a company which manufactures 
firearms in closing its plant at Springfield, Mass., and 
reopening it two days later to only such employes as 
were willing to sign a statement that they were not 
members of a labor union and would not join any such 
union without notifying the company, seems at first 
thought harsh. But in the light of the company’s rela- 
tions with its employes and of the recent tendencies of 
some labor unions, the refusal to employ union men 
is exactly what might have been expected in this case 
as a measure of necessary self-protection. The com- 
pany has never employed union men and has always 
conducted its plant without strikes and with mutual 
good feeling. Recently, however, the labor agitator 
has been unusually active in Massachusetts. His bane- 
ful influence in causing suffering to thousands of em- 
ployes was most conspicuously exhibited in the strike 
in the Lowell cotton mills, where more than 15,000 
operatives were idle until a few days ago. 

Mr. George Kennan, the well known traveler and 
journalist, was sent to Lowell by the Outlook to make 
a thorough and impartial investigation of the strike. 
He found that the strike was brought on by 1,500 or 
2,000 men who were organized in unions and that a 
“majority of the unorganized operatives opposed the 
resort to force, doubted its expediency, or regarded it 
with half hearted sympathy.” Hundreds of the em- 
ployes knew nothing about the strike until they found 
the gates of the mills closed against them. Mr. Ken- 
nan found that the cotton manufacturing industry is 
not overcapitalized; that dividends recently paid have 


been very moderate; that earnings have decreased, 
and that wages have increased. In six weeks of idle 
ness, the strikers lost a sum of money equivalent to a 
reduction of 11.5 percent in their wages for a period 


of one full year, and the strike lasted about two weeks 
after Mr. Kennan made tht calculation. The Massa- 
chusetts Board of Conciliation and Arbitration also 
made a thorough investigation and reported that in 
its judgment wages could not be raised under existing 
conditions of manufacture and sale. In spite of all 
these facts and many others which might be cited in 
support of the position of the manufacturers, the labor 
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agitators managed to keep the strike on until last week, 
when about four-fifths of the employes returned to 
work, 

With the experience of Lowell before it, the Spring- 
field company was naturally determined not to allow 
the labor agitator to disturb peaceful conditions in its 
The Lowell agitators were, however, no more 
Musicians in New 


plant. 
unreasonable than many others. 
York cities who belong to the union have received an 
order from. Syracuse, the headquarters of the Musi- 
cians’ union, that they must refuse to accept engage- 
ments to play in parades if the band of the National 
Military Academy at West Point is to be in line. The 
objection to the musicians of the United States Army 
is that they do not belong to the union or receive the 
union scale of wages. Another illustration of the ex- 
tremes to which agitators will go is furnished by the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Colorado, who, in denounc- 
ing certain policies of unions, said that one of the 
priests of the diocese was doing some work about his 
church, assisted by two Jesuit fathers, and was warned 
by a walking delegate that, unless his “scab laborers,”’ 
meaning the Jesuits, were discharged, his collection 
box would suffer. 

In pleasing contrast with such unhappy conditions 
are the recent settlements by employers and employes 
in iron and steel working lines. In the conference on 
the iron scale at Detroit, which lasted several days, and 
resulted in an adjustment affecting many thousands of 
workingmen, deliberations were carried on with utmost 
courtesy and good feeling. Other settlements recently 
made, as in the sheet and tin plate trades, and a number 
between founders and molders, are hardly less propi- 
tious and give reason for hoping that the example of 
the iron and steel workers will become increasingly in- 
fluential in preventing industrial warfare. 





W. H. Donner Sued for an Accounting. 
(Special Telegram.) 

PitrspurG, Pa., June 17.—In common pleas court Attor 
neys D. F. Patterson and John C. Bane, representing 
Frank Donner, brought suit Tuesday against the latter's 
brother, W. H. Donner, for about $140,000 on a claim 
arising from the sale of the Union Steel Co. to the U. S. 
Steel Corporation. The plaintiff explains that in 1900 he 
was solicited by his brother to become manager of the 
Union Steel Co., and agreed provided he was sold stock 
of the par value of $50,000. William agreed to try to get 
plaintiff the desired stock, or if he could not, would sell 
him some of his own stock.. In March, 1901, it is stated, 
the plaintiff agreed to buy from William H. Donner shares 
of stock in the three companies mentioned, at par, to the 
amount of $25,000. It is alleged the plaintiff paid to the 
defendant $12,500 on account, and later the balance of $12,- 
500, the latter acknowledging the payment of $25,000. The 
stock alleged to have been paid for is as follows: Union 
Steel Co., 227-1 shares; Union Improvement Co., 45-40-1 
shares; River Coal Co., .227-1 of one share. It is alleged 
that the certificates of stock were not issued to the own- 
ers. Plaintiff says he has only receipts for the money, 
and now is informéd and believes that William made 
$1,825,000 out of the sale to the corporation, and plaintiff 
demands one-tenth of this, against which he acknowledges 
receipt of $40,000 on account, the sale to the corporation 
being for upwards of $22,300,000. 

There were three companies, the Union Steel Co., Union 
Improvement Co., and River Coal Co., in each of which 
William held one-fourth stock. The total profits of sale 
are alleged to be $7,300,000, of which William received 
one-fourth, Frank being entitled to one-tenth. Plaintiff 
asks that William be declared trustee of stock for Frank, 
make discovery or details of deal and make accounting as 
trustee. 
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MALLEABLE IRON FROM A SCHWARTZ FURNACE. 


A test heat on malleable iron made in a No. 3 60-inch 
Schwartz furnace was made on June 12 at the plant of the 
Hawley Down Draft Chicago. The test 
was conducted by Dr. Richard Moldenke, whose analysis 


Furnace Co., 
for a malleable mixture was used. There were present a 
number of malleable cast iron manufacturers and others 
interested in foundry development, including the follow 
ing: 

B. J. Walker, Erie Malleable Iron Co., Erie, Pa 

Stanley G. Flagg, Stanley G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia 

J. D. Stoddard, American Radiator Co., Chicago 

Fr. M. Etting, of E. J. Etting, Philadelphia 

Mr. Flathers, of McCormick Harvesting Machine C 
Chicago. 

Mr. Burgess, American Malleable Iron Co., Chicago 

H. E. Diller, Western Electric Co., Chicago. 

H. E. Field, Farrell Fdy. & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn 

F. S. Cadwell, Big Rapids, Mich. 

Harry Bell, Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind 

G. M. Beckett, Illinois Axle Skein — Lock Co.. 
Pana, LIl. 

The charge of 1,000 pounds consisted wi 600 pounds No, 


2 charcoal iron, 325 pounds Stewart pig iron and 75 


pounds steel scrap. The analysis of the pig irons was as 


follows: . 
Charcoal Stewart 
[ron Pig Iron 
OS ee eee , SO 1.03 
Graphitic carbon oe 3.06 3.00 
Combined carbon ....... 65 1.16 
Phosphorus 283 O45 
RE se aks > ee : O13 022 
Manganese ....... é £09 17 


The steel scrap used consisted of boiler plate clippings 


of the following analysis: Silicon, .10; carbon, .30; phos 


phorus, .03; sulphur, .02; manganese, .35 
The air pressure through the first half of the heat was 
1% pounds, in the third quarter 2 pounds, and in the fourth 


quarter 2% pounds 


Time of charging, 10:11 a. m.; time of tapping first test 
bar, 10:50 a.m. (Metal not hot enough. Fracture of test 
bar gray.) 

Time of tapping second test bar, 11:10 a. m. (Metal hot 
enough for ordinary work. Fracture of test bar nearly 
gray.) 

Time of tapping third test bar, 11:27 a. m 
enough for any work.) 

Time of tapping charge, 11:45 a. m.; time required t 
melt, 1 hour 34 minutes; amount tapped out of furnace, 
940 pounds; melting loss, 6 percent 


(Metal hot 


The metal was poured in three test bars, one of which 
Stanley G 
W alker, at 
Erie, all of whom will report fully on the results obtained 
Dr. Moldenke will make a full report on the action of the 


will be sent to Dr. Moldenke, the second to 
Flagg, at Philadelphia, and the third to B. J 


furnace during the test. 


Tin House Scale Signed. 

(Special Telegram.) 

Pirrspurc, June 17.—The tin house scale signed in con 

ference between the American Tin Plate Co. and the 
workers is substantially the same as last year’s. 

The Bessemer & Lake Erie Road has just started upon 
the building of its new freight yards at Grave City. 

The second Clairton furnace was blown in Sunday night, 
June 14, the third furnace at this plant within a few 
weeks. 

George E. Macklin, successor to J. M. Hansen, managet 
of the Pressed Steel Car Co., has resigned 

By vote of the council it has been decided that the eighth 
annual meeting of the Lake Superior Mining Institute will b 
held on the Marquette Range, beginning on Tuesday, August! 
18, 1903. The maiter of arrangements is now in the hands of a 
local committee, and no pains will be spared to make this 


meeting interesting and enjoyable to members and their guests. 
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GENERAL INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


The Detroit Trust Co. has been appointed receiver of the 
Lansing Boiler & Engine Works, Lansing, Mich., with a bond 
of $25,000. It is said that the assets of the company are 
$60,000, against liabilities of $27,000. 

lhe Michigan Sprocket Chain Co., Ltd., of Detroit, L. B 
Pall manager, announces that it will manufacture standard de 
tachable chain belting or drive chain and attachments, also 
sprocket wheels, plain, special and clutch, and elevator buckets 
and arm Che company will not enter the engineering field 
but will co-operate with manufacturers of elevating and convey 
ing machinery he pattern and mechanical departments are 
under the direction of Brisse Brothers 

J. W. Paxson Co., of Philadelphia, announces that the 
suit brought against it and one of its customers two years 
ago by B. C. & R. A. Tilghman, on a sand blast ma 
chine patent, was dismissed by the court on June 2 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the I[llino 
Steel Co., held June 10, W. L. Brown was succeeded as a direc 
tor by C. H. McCullough, Jr. The other directors were re 
elected he directors at their annual meeting re-elected the 
retiring officers, and made Mr. McCullough second vice 
president, a new office recently created. Mr. McCullough has 
been general superintendent of the South Chicago Works for a 
number of years 


John and David Carse, mechanical engineers of Chicago, 


have been appointed: engineering advisers to the executive de 
partment of the United States Steel Corporation. It is under 
stood that they do not take the place of any of the present 
fficials of any company of the corporation, as their work will 
” more of a supervisory character, and their reports will be 


made direct to officials of the corporation itself 


(he striking feature of the shipments of ore from Two 
Harbor last month is that the aver ige cargo Was 5,330 gross 
tons, showing the great increase in size of vessels now engaged 
in Lake Superior ore trade In one ten-hour day recently 876 


ars of ore containing about 27,000 gross tons were unloaded in 
the docks, thus breaking all previous records for such work 

[he program for the Saratoga meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, which was published last 
veek in The Iron Trade Review, does not contain a reference 
to an interesting paper prepared by Charles Day, of Dodge & 
Day The paper is entitled, “The Machine Shop Problem,” 
and it does not appear on the notices owing to the illness of 
the author and the uncertainty of receiving the paper in time 
The paper is now in print and following the lines of Mr 
laylor’s paper on “Shop Management” is another indication 
that the discussion of time values in shops will receive con 
iderable attention at the meeting. 

Concerning the report that the Weller Rolling Mill & Forge 
Co., Anniston, Ala., intends to establish a plant for the manu 
facture of spikes, we are advised that it is the company’s plan 
merely to add a spike machine to its rolling mill plant h 
vill not involve a large expenditure : 

the Naugatuck Malleable Iron Co., Naugatuck, Conn, in 
forms us that newspaper reports that it intends to establish a 
foundry at Chattanooga, Tenn., are without foundation 

lhe Pilling Air Motor Co. has established a plant, 100x75 
feet, at Bucyrus, O. The machinery has just been installed 
lhe company will manufacture engines, motors, cranes and 
ther machine shop equipment. J. L. Pilling is the general 
manager and R. L. Kruse master mechanic 

The &sth meeting of the American Institute of Mining En 
gineers will be held in New York City in October 

F. Wigley, of Coventry, Eng., representing Charles Cammel 
& Co., Limited, of Sheffield and Coventry, manufacturers of 
ordnance, and T. H. Pemberton, of the same city, are in this 
country to inspect machine shops and see what improvements 
have been made in machinery and tools. It is their intention 


to visit all of the principal cities of the United States between 


Ht 


Cincinnati and Boston. So far they have visited Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati and New York They propose to spend about 
$1,000,000 for the latest improved tools and heavy machiner 


before they return home 
The plant at Wallingford, Ct., of the G. I. Mix Co., manu 


facturer of edge tools and domestic hardware, has been sold 
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to Mrs. Cecilia I. Yale, of Meriden. The concern has for 
several months been in the hands of a receiver, ana arrange 
ments had been made to have the property sold at public auc 
tion on June 11. The disposition of the plant at private sale, 
however, will render the auction unnecessary. It is the in 
tention of the new owner to have operations resumed in all 
departments of the plant as soon as the details can be ad- 
justed [The company employs about 70 operatives. 

The Industrial Bureau of Cincinnati has just completed 
arrangements for a new industry to locate in that city 
lt is a plant for the manufacture of a patented machine for 
he placing of tires upon wheels while the steel is cold. 
Che patent and plant belong to E. McGovern, who is 
ocated in Lime Rock, Conn. McGovern, who desired to 
enlarge his plant and move west, went to Cincinnati and 
received such encouragement that he has decided to move 
to that city \ new company will be organized. Among 
those interested are Harry Irwin, of Shaw, Irwin & Co.; 
William Lodge, of the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Co., and Jacob Dietz, of the Dietz Machine Tool Co. 

The Zenith Furnace Co., Duluth, Minn., is now pro- 
ducing 225 tons of iron every day. In a short time this 
output will be increased to the extent of 30 to 50 tons a 
day, through the addition of a third blowing engine 

The Nationa! Tube Co. is about to install in its plant 
at Youngstown, machinery which will make it possible to 
manufacture pipe up to 20 inches At present the pipe 
turned out at the tube works is from 1% to 16 inches 

lhe long expected consolidation of the Elliott-Hatch and 
l‘isher book typewriter companies was effected June 15 by the 
filing of articles of incorporation at Dover, Del. The Elliott 
Hatch company is located in Harrisburg, Pa., while the Fisher 
ompany is a Cleveland enterprise. ‘The company has been in 
corporated for $10,000,000 and will control the production of 
book typewriters 

he new blooming mill for the Bessemer department of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co.’s plant of Youngstown, O., has been 
delivered by the William Tod Co., and will be erected as soon 


he mill will have a capacity of between 1,800 


is possible | 
nd 2,000 tons per day. 

Dean, Waterman & Co., of Cincinnati, have purchased the 
plant of the Covington Foundry Co., Covington, Ky. Morris 
B. Dean, the senior member of the firm, was formerly con 
nected with the Samuel H. Taten Mfg. Co., of Cincinnati, O. 
QO. J. Watterman is also a Cincinnatian with large experience 
n the iron industry. The capacity of the plant will be increased 
hree-fold, and in addition to making castings, as heretofore, 
gas engines will be manufactured. 

General Manager W. |. Moody, of the American Rolling 
Mill Corporation, has given orders to dismantle the Muskegon 
mills and move them to Ft. Wayne, Ind. Work was begun 
it once, and not only the machinery, but the buildings, will be 
moved from Muskegon. Unfair treatment by a railroad is 
given as the cause of the removal of the plant 

Perry G. Walker has been named as receiver for the Vincent 
Valve Co., Sandusky, O he assets are placed at $50,000; 

bilities will probably amount to $100,000 

lhe Pheenix Iron Foundry property, Providence, R. L, has 
been sold to the Providence Gas Burner Co Che business of 

e plant will be enlarged and extended 

Che Macgowan & Finigan Foundry & Machine Co., St. Louis, 


Mo., has erected a foundry and shops, and will manufacture 
harrows, the Newton pulverizer and roller and the House 
l re setter 
lhe Windsor Sugar Co, Windsor, Colo., will have an elec 
tt plant consisting of two engines of 150-h, p. direct ¢ mnected 
Crocker-Wheeler generator The Ball Engine ( , Erie, 
Pa.. furnishes the engines h are of the self-oiling type 
fhe annua ‘ nvention f the United Mine Workers of 
America, District of Alabama; opened in Birmingham, June 15 
The purpos« formulate a wage scale to go into effect 
July 1, at which time the existing scale expires. Twelve thou 
sand miners are concerned. 


last furnace of the Central Foundry Co. at Tuscaloosa, 
\la., is nearly completed and it is expected that fires will he 
thout July 15. The stack has a capacity of 300 tons 


lhe company is also building coke ovens 
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CLEVELAND MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The regular June meeting of the Cleveland Manufac 
turers’ Association was held at the Hollenden Hotel, 
Thursday, June 11, at 6 p. m. and the members of the asso- 
ciation had as their guests at dinner representatives of 
other important machinery and metal-working concerns 
of the city. There were about 7o present. The after-din 
ner program was in charge of President W. D. Sayle, of 
the Cleveland Punch & Shear Works, and Secretary 
Thomas M. Roche, secretary of the association. In con- 
nection with a report of the recent work of the association 
in handling trouble in two or three local shops, it was 
reported that nine new applications for membership had 
been received, the association being in a strong conditio1 
numerically and financially. 

An address was made by Attorney J. P. Dawley, on the 
“Legal Rights of Employers,” the issues growing out of the 
regime of trades unionism being set forth with great 
clearness. Other remarks were made by Alex. E. Brown 
and George O. Cromwell. A feature of the evening was 
the report of a committee appointed by the association, on 
the proposal for a business men’s club for Cleveland. 
W. B. Cowles, of the Long Arm System Co., who had 
given the matter much thought, presented a plan of or 
ganization for such a club. It is proposed to have 200 
active members, manufacturers, each of whom shal! hold 
one share of stock at $100. There will be in addition asso 
ciate, junior and non-resident members. The value of 
such an organization to Cleveland manufacturers was 
emphasized by citations of the experience with similar 
clubs in other cities. The project was taken hold of with 
enthusiasm at the meeting and a good number of names 
representing well known concerns, were enrolled for mem 
bership. There is little doubt that it will be carried 
through. 

Advance in Planers. 

At the meeting of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association at Worcester, Mass., on June 9, the planer 
builders decided on an advance of 5 percent in prices for 
planers to take effect July 1. In July, 1902, when lathes 
were advanced Io percent the planer people advanced only 
5 percent and this last 5 percent advance is only meeting 
the advance made in prices for lathes a year ago. The 
planer builders feel that their action is justified owing to 
the increased cost of labor and materials. They state that 
the decline in pig iron has no appreciable effect on their 
purchases now and probably will not for some months to 
come. The feeling is that the slight increase will be well 
maintained by planer manufacturers. The outlook for 
demand for these machines is good. The National Ma 
chine Tool Builders’ Association decided to hold its next 
meeting in New York in October. 

The executive committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers is working on a plan for the organization of 
an insurance company to protect its members from losses aris 
ing from strikes and also to insure free labor against physical 
injuries and financial loss arising from coercion of strikers 
President Parry said: “While the plans are somewhat in a 
formative stage, I have little doubt they will be worked out to 
a feasible basis. The company must necessarily be a mutual 
one. It is likely that the membership will be kept entirely 
If this is 
done organized labor will never know, when it orders a strike, 


secret, only the officers of the company being known 


whether it is really fighting combined capital or merely making 
an onslaught on one individual.” 





The Harrison Safety Boiler Works, of Philadelphia, an 
nounce a change in their sales department, whereby J. M 
Dashiell, who has represented the company in New England 
under the title of the Dashiell Engineering Co., 1103 Paddock 
Building, Boston, is placed in charge of the Baltimore sec 
tion. The New England office will be continued at the same 
address under the title of the Harrison Safety Boiler Works 
with John Hickey in charge. 
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UNIVERSAL BORING TOOLHOLDER. 


The Tiffany universal boring toolholder was designed to 
overcome the disadvantages under which machinists labor in 
using either the old style forged tool, or some of the 
patented tools. With this tool, different diameters of round, 
hexagon or square steel can be used, flat and straight shank 
twist drills or gun drills can also be employed. The general 
construction of the toolholder is evident from the illustration 
and the vertical adjustment is a noteworthy feature. By 
loosening the two clamping screws, this vertical adjustment 


is obtained by the knurled thumb screw and taper wedge, the 





THE TIFFANY TOOL HOLDER. 


cutting tool remaining constantly parallel with the work, a 
construction of value in speedily replacing tools after grinding. 
The clamping of the tool is sufficient to avoid chattering 
Three sizes are made having shanks, “%x1 inch, 54x1% 
inches, and %x1% inches. ‘These toolholders have capacities 
for round, hexagon or square tool steel stock from % to % 
inch, ¥ to % inch and to 1 inch respectively. The tool has 
been given thorough shop tests with satisfactory results. The 


by the Miami Valley Machine 


1 
is 


t is controlled 


sale of the 
lool Co., of Dayton, O. 


Obituary. 

Capt. John M. Brinker, well known in the coal and iron 
trade at Buffalo, and said to have been the originator of the 
idea of holding the Pan-American Exposition, died June 9 of 
paralysis, aged 68 years 

Prof. J. Peter Lesley, the eminent geologist, first secretary 
of the American Iron Association nearly fifty years ago, died 
at Milton, Mass., on June 2, in his &yth year. He was born 
at Philadelphia Sept. 17, 1819. 

Fletcher Haight Knight, assistant general manager of the 
‘Thomas Iron Co., died at Rochester, N. Y., on May 31 

It is reported that E. H. Ward, of New Castle, Pa., formerly 
assistant general sales agent of the Sharon Steel Co., Sharon, 
Pa., was one of the nine victims of the Sante Fe wreck near 
Stilwell, Kas., June 4. Mr. Ward went to the West in Sep 
tember, 1902, for the benefit of his health, and is believed 
to have been en route home. 

Edmund Parsons Dwight, president of the Chester Steel 
Castings Co., Chester, Pa., died at his home, Sunset, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, May 24, aged 88 years. 

Frederick R. Harris, who was at one-time superinten 
dent of one of the mills of the Union Iron & Steel (¢ 
Youngstown, O., and also superintendent of the Falcon 
Iron & Nail Co., Niles, O.; died in Princeton, IIl., May 


30. His remains were taken for interment to Los Angeles 


where he had been living for several years 





The Buffalo Steam Pump Co, whose works are at North 
lonawanda, has been purchased by Messrs. William F. and 
Henry W. Wendt, who are also owners of the Buffalo Forge 
Co. and the Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co. The North Tonawanda 
works of the pump company are to be continued as heretofore 


and the main offices will be in Buffalo 
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MR. SCHWAB AND THE SHIPBUILDING COMBINE. 


The past few days have been eventful in matters relating to 
the United States Shipbuilding Co, the principal develop 
ments being an application for the appointment of a receiver, 
the resignation of President Nixon, and the publication of 
various statements by interested parties. Henry Wollman filed 
papers in the United States Circuit Court, at Trenton, N. J 
in a suit against the company, asking for an injunction against 
the continuance of the business by the directors, and for the 
appointment of a receiver, on the grounds of insolvency, fraud 
in the organization of the corporation and mismanagement of 
its affairs. The complainants are Roland R Conklin, Max 
Nathan, Jacob W. Mack and James D. Maguire first mort 
gage bondholders, and the owners of preferred and common 
stock. Judge Kirkpatrick granted a restraining order against 
the corporation, its directors and officers, which prevents them 
from disposing of any of the assets of the company and from 
preferring any creditors. He also granted an order to show 
cause, returnable at Trenton Monday, June 22, why a receiver 
for the company should not be appointed 

Che bill of complaint charges that Lewis Nixon conceived 
a plan for combining the shipbuilding plants for the purpose of 
selling the Crescent Shipbuilding Co., in which he was inter 
ested, at an exaggerated price, and of having the new com 
pany issue a large amount of securities, to be unloaded on the 
public at exorbitant prices. It is further charged that of the 
$16,000,000 of bonds of the company about $9,000,000 were sold 
on representations as to assets, debts and earnings which 
were false, and that the earnings were grossly exaggerated and 
have been so admitted. The bill alleges that it was a part of 
the original plan of Nixon to have Charles M. Schwab buy 
the Bethlehem Steel Works and put it into the new company 
at an immense profit. It is charged that Schwab paid not 
exceeding $3,000,000 for the Bethlehem works above the 
mortgages of about $9,000,000 then on the property, and that 
he put the steel works into the shipbuilding company at about 
$40,000,000 in bonds and stocks, which was about $27,000,000 
more than he paid for them, although he held the property only 
one year. It is further asserted that the shipbuilding com 
pany is now controlled by Schwab and that the plan of reor- 
ganization is solely in his interest, the purpose being to wipe 
out the first mortgage bondholders and to enable Schwab to 


secure the entire property under his mortgages 
Mr. Schwab's Statement. 


Mr. Schwab has made a statement which is in part as fol 
lows: 

‘The first I knew of the organization of the shipbuilding 
‘ompany was when Messrs. Nixon and Dresser asked me to 
take a financial interest the enterprise by becoming one of 


the subscribers the underwriting syndicate which was to 


finance the transaction. I told them I had no desire to invest 
in that enterprise, but that I was always anxious by personal 
further the interests of the United 


States Steel Corporation, and if I felt sure that 


investment or otherwise 
the shipyard 
nsolidation would patronize the steel corporation in all its 
I would make a subscription, and I ac 


cordingly became a subscrib 


steel requirements, 
r to the extent of $500,000. Noth 
ng was said about the Bethlehem Steel Co. or the shipbuilding 
company acquiring any interest therein until long after my 
subscription was made, and, in fact, I believe after the organi 
ration of the shipbuilding company. Mr. Dresser, who was 
then the president of the Trust Company of the Republic, and 
Mr. Nixon called upon me one day and wanted to know 
they could obtain the control of the Bethlehem Steel Co. for 
ld them that the control and 
was with Messrs. J. P 


Morgan & Co., but that I would see them and ascertain what 


their shipbuilding company. I t 


disposition of the Bethlehem Steel ( 


could be done for them in that mnection I called upon 
Morgan & Co., and, after several conferences, they decided that 
they would be willing to sell and dispose of the stock of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., provided payment therefor would be made 
in cash. 

“T communicated to Messrs. Nixon and Dre r the con 
clusion of Morgan & Co. Mr. Nixon then wanted to know 
I would be willing to assist them in obtaining the funds, a 


they had closed their underwriting for the shipbuilding con 
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pany. I entered into negotiations with them, looking to my 
furnishing the necessary cash requirements, and we discussed 
of course, the value of the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s property, its 
unique business position, its resources and earning capacity, 
and the large amount of earnings (aggregating $1,500,000) 
which had been accumulating since I first acquired the Bethle 
hem Steel Co. and which had not been withdrawn therefrom 
and which properly enhanced the investment therein to that 
extent. We finally agreed that I should procure for them the 
stock of the Bethlehem Steel Co. and furnish the money neces 
sary to make payment therefor to J. P. Morgan & Co., and in 
consideration thereof I should have the benefit of the accumu 
lations since I first bought the property and receive $10,000,- 
000 in bonds and $10,000,000 in each kind of fully paid stock 
lhereupon I took up the matter with J. P. Morgan & Co., who 
insisted that they must have, in addition to the cash invested, 
25 percent of each kind of stock which I was to receive, and 
which I agreed I would be willing to have Messrs. Nixon and 
Dresser deduct from the $10,000,000 of each kind of stock they 
had agreed to give me, so that J. P. Morgan & Co. might re 
ceive it as additional payment for the Bethlehem stock 

“My direct financial interest in this transaction, including 
the cash advanced for the purchase of the stock of the Bethle 
hem Steel Co. for Morgan & Co., and accumulated earnings 
invested in the company, aggregated more than $9,000,000, in- 
stead of $3,000,000, as is stated in the complaint, besides my 
subscription of $850,000 to the two first mortgage vond syndi 
cates. 

“Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. had acquired the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. for the original Steel Corporation syndicate, and just 
before the winding up of the syndicate I purchased from J. 
P. Morgan & Co. the $2,500,000 of each kind of stock which 
they had received. 

“The stock of the Bethlehem Steel Co. was worth all that 
the shipbuilding company paid for it, and its value has been 
fully demonstrated by its earnings during the fiscal year just 
closed, which, as shown by Mr. Mcllvain’s letter attached to 
the plan of reorganization, were more than $2,000,000 in excess 
of the underlying interest charges, with the assurance under 
proper management of material increases in the earnings 
Whatever weaknesses exist, it has now been demonstrated 
existed prior to the organization of the shipbuilding company 
and are not due to any subsequent condition. I did not learn 
f the true state of affairs of the shipbuilding company until 
my return from Europe a few months ago, and I was as much 
surprised as anybody and very considerably concerned 

“While I was in Europe I was cabled about the serious con 
dition of the Trust Company of the Republic and the forma 
tion of what was known as the Sheldon syndicate, and I 
joined with others in subscribing to that syndicate to assist 
he general financial stiuation then endangered by a possible 
collapse of the Trust Company of the Republic. My subscrip 
tion to the Sheldon syndicate was $350,000 

* * * If the first mortgage bondholders cannot ap 
preciate the sacrifice which I am making in this situation they 
‘annot too quickly arrange to act upon my suggestion to 
Messrs. Sheldon and Wetmore, to eithereaccept from me all 
the securities which the shipbuilding company issued to J. P 
Morgan and me in the transaction, or that I proceed to fore 
close and retake the Bethlehem property by foreclosure of my 
mortgage. In this plan of reorganization I am assuming large 
financial burdens, and I do so because the situation requires 
idditional cash working capital, and Messrs. Sheldon and Wet 


re stated they were unable to find any other persons inter 


ested in the transaction willing to supply the new cash 

I w be very glad to be relieved of this cash burden 
and to have any other persons who are willing to do so sup 
ply it, and get all the benefits to be derived therefrom but what 
| would like bette 1 be ike | e Bethlehem plant 
and that the owners of the first mortgage bonds and stock 
ssued on account of the shipbuilding plants have all the 


benefits which might accrue to them from the separate posses 


yn and control of these plants.” 


Mr. Untermyer’s Statement. 


Samuel Untermyer, representing the bondholders who want 
receiver, has been quoted as saying “If Mr. Schwab 
earne n saying that he would be willing ‘to tak 
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back the Bethlehem worl release the mortgage on the 
plants, he could, no doubt, be accommodated without delay 
I hope that statement will be repeated in court on the appl: 
cation for a receiver. If the Bethlehem works are really a 
valuable and the shipyards as worthless as Mr. Schwab would 
now have us believe why have the steel works absorbed the 
entire working capital of the shipyards in the short space of 


eight months without contributing a dollar? Vhe fact is the 


{ 
7 


only money that has been earned during the brief existence of 


the company has come from the shipyards.” 
Mr. Nixon's Resignation. 

In tendering his resignation, Mr. Nixon said: “Those who 
worked out the financial plan of the company provided $1,500, 
000 of bonds in the treasury, with every expectation that these 
would be available, as intended, for working capital. The un 
fortunate complications attending the launching of the com 
pany affected their value to such an extent that they could not 
be sold at a proper price and hence could not be used, so that 
the company has had available for new working capital only 
$1,500,000 in cash, a sum manifestly inadequate for its volume 
of business. The lack of working capital has greatly embar 
rassed.the operations of the company. Five millions of work 
ing capital was shown in the prospectus. As $1,500,000 is in 
bonds this left $3,500,000 in cash and quick assets. I am per 
sonally not in accord with the policy of the reorganizers, my 
advice in regard to taking new work and making bids having 


1 


been disregarded. In matters pertaining to the practical as 
distinguished from the financial character of the business | 
must have certain liberty of action. As it is inevitable that no 
such liberty can be assured me during the process of reor 
ganization, from the circumstances of the situation, [ am not 
satisfied to remain longer at the head of the company and have 
resigned, to take effect July 1.” 
A Rejoinder. 

In reply to Mr. Untermeyer, Mr. Schwab has written a lette: 
in which he says: “Upon the absolute and unconditional de 
livery to me of the 300,000 shares of the capital stock of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., now deposited with the New York Se 
curity & Trust Co. under the mortgage, I will have made an 
absolute and unconditional surrender of the $10,000,000 of 
bonds and $10,000,000 of each kind of stock of the United States 
Shipbuilding Co. which were received by me and J. P. Morgan 
& Co. on account of the capital stock of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co.” 

The dissatisfied bondholders of the company are out with a 
new plan of reorganization which provides for the scaling 
down to 65 percent of Charles M. Schwab's $10,000,000 collat 
eral mortgage bonds and the company’s bondholders’ $16,000 
ooo first mortgage bonds and the purchase by every bondholder 
of both classes of an additional 10 percent of his holdings in 
the new consolidated mortgage bonds. It is also pointed out 
that the bondholders might take preferred stock for the balance 
of their bonds and a larger amount of common stock than the 
Sheldon committee proposes to give them 


The creditors of Aultman, Miller & Co. met in Akron, O., 
last week and formally accepted the offer made at the meeting 
in Cleveland a few days previous by Judge William A. Vin 
cent to purchase the plant and assets for $640,000. It was ru 
mored that Judge Vincent represented the International Hat 
vester Co, but The /ron Trade Review is officially informed 
that that company has not purchased the plant of Aultman, 
Miller & Co., or that of the Akron Cordage & Twine Co. The 
aggregate of claims Miller & Co., as 
shown by the balloting in the election of trustees in bankruptcy 
2,9053.448. .This shows the liabilities to be 
more than $1,000,000 greater than announced at the time of the 


against Aultman, 


by the creditors, is 


failure. 


The S. Obermayer Co., with general offices at Cincinnati, 
reports a continued good trade, far exceeding last year’s sales 
The shipments from its Larimer plant during the month of 
May consisted of 250 carloads, averaging 20 tons each. Ship 
ments from the Chicago plant were 80 carloads during the 
month, and from the Cincinnati plant in the same month, 110 
carloads. The total from the three plants was 440 full carloads 
of foundry facings and blackings 
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The Labor Situation. 


NEW YORK BUILDING EMBARGO CONTINUES. 

Last week it seemed certain that the cessation of all bu ding 
operations in New York, causing the idleness 130,000 men 
and a loss of $520,c00 per day in wages vas about ended 
Practically all the skilled labor seceded from the Board of 
Building Trades and the way for resumption of work seemed 
open. But this week building work is again 

I Associati 


he Building Trades Emplovers’ 
mitted to the unions an elaborate plan for dealing with union 


mmpletely tied up 


n devised and sub 


and bringing about stable conditions in the building industry 
[t provides a plan for arbitration, and while it recognizes the 
unions, it stipulates that the walking delegate shall not b 
recognized in any arbitration proceedings. The associatior 


surprised the unions June 14 by announcing that work woul 


arbitration 


resumed until they adopted the plan « 
Charles L 


Association, said: 


not be 


Eidlitz, president of the Building Trades Employer 


“We are responsible for the new order which will continu 
the lockout and it can be said furthermore that the lockout 
will be continued until the unions have accepted our plan of 
arbitration. We have sent notices to contractors and builders wl 
are members of the association to make the lockout as com 
plete as possible. This will mean that wherever any work 
I x done and there is material on hand the work will go on 
intil the material has been exhausted and then that work shall! 
cease Under this arrangement the work going on will last 
probably until Wednesday or Thursday, when it will be stopped 


and then there will be no further work done until we have 


' 1 1.1 ' ' 


come to some understanding with the labor unions of the city 
Che walking delegates have carried things with such a higl 
hand that we have been compelled to take this action.’ 
ALLEGED EXTORTION BY AGITATORS. 

or some time past there have been persistent rumors in 
New York City that a number of labor agitators have been ex 

rting money from manufacturers as the price for the setth 
ment of strikes. The money was received, being taken by thx 
dishonest agitators without the knowledge of the strikers 
These rumors culminated a few days ago in the arr rf 
S. J. Parks, a labor leader, on the charge of extorting $2,000 
from the Hecla Iron Works for calling off a strike there some 
time ago. Parks was taken to the Tombs and bailed it by 


Wm. S. Devery, formerly chief of police of New York City 


who deposited $5,000 in greenbacks as security for the ap 
pearance of the walking delegat« Parks admits that he re 
ceived a check for $2,000 from President Nels Poulson, of the 
Hecla Iron Works, but claims that it was “waiting” money 
and was distributed among the men Parks " ged 
with having extorted $300 from Louis Brandt, of the firm of 


Brandt Bros., to secure the calling off of a strike. Mr. Jerom 


is deeply interested in the developments and promises to make 


a thorough investigation. He says that the trouble vith é 
management of organized labor which is conducted f é 
benefit of a few Hle declares that he should call " ist ! 
extortion against Parks Richard Carvel, the busine gent 
of the Derrick Men's, Riggers’ and Pointers’ Union, was at 
rested on a warrant sworn out by Thomas F. rlopper, charged 


1 


with extortion. His examination was set down for June 13 


Charles L. Eidlitz, the president of the Employers’ A cla 
m. and Leonard K. Prince, the e president, are to put 
fresh evidence in the hands ef the district attorney. Mr. Prin 


said that the reason the employers did not produce evidence 
against walking delegates heretofore was because they wert 
not organized, and that any man who made a stand again 
he walking delegate would have his business ruined Now 
that the employers are organized, they are apparently going 

stand together, and the war on labor “grafters” will be 


pushed 


§T. LOUIS METAL TRADES SETTLEMENT. 

Che recent settlement made by the St. Louis Metal Trades 
Association with the machinists in the employ of its members 
was made on a basis of 71% percent advance in the hourly rate 
The machinists had asked for a 15 percent advance and the em 
ployers had offered a 6 percent advance The strike lasted 


10 days and was marked by almost complete unanimity among 
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the manufacturers At the beginning of the trouble there were 
<1 members in the association Of these one settled the strike 
serlithe his own men and was expelled from the organization 
Fourteen new members were added during the strike, and 
with the exception of two concerns the association now takes 


in every eligible manufacturer in St. Louis. The strike settle 
ment was due largely to the determined stand taken by the 
manufacturers The machinists refused positively to enter into 
an arbitration arrangement with the St. Louis Metal Trades 
Association, but offered to arbitrate with individual employers 
{ 


. ’ | 
Their demands upon individual employers were more tavorabie 


than those originally submitted to the Metal Trades Associa 
tion. The agreement with the latter, however, provides tor 
arbitration of future troubles, with no cessation of work, in 


exactly the manner at first proposed by the manufacturers in 


their counter offer Among the provisions of the agreement 
two are significant One provides that “there shall be no 


arbitrary limitation of the amount of work a workman or ma 
chine may turn out in a day. We will countenance no condition 


of wage which is not fair and which does not insure a good wag 
to a good workman.” The other reads “We will not inte 
fere with the proper functions of labor organizations, and will 
permit no interference with the proper management f our 
business.” 

Agreements were also entered into between the Metal Trades 


Association and the blacksmiths after a ten days’ strike, al 


with the allied metal mechanics after a ten days’ strike Both 
are similar in most features to the agreement made with the 
machinists 

he St. Louis Founders’ Association has met representatives 


f the molders’ union recently, and a new contract 1s under 


preparation, to take the place I the one expiring July I 


\ tentative agreement entered into some weeks ago be 
veen the Cook County Founders’ Association and the re 
molder mference board of Chicago and vicinity, was formal 

ly ratihed on J ine I! It prov des as follows 
’ Beginning May 4, 1903, the minimum rate of wages tor 
all molders and core-makers under the jurisdiction of the 
Chicago conference board shall be—molders, $3 per day, and 
core-makers, $2.75 per day, with no reduction in present wages 
paid, and nine hours’ work shall constitute a day 
2 The starting time to be not earlier than 7:30 a. m, nor 
iter in 8 a. m., and not less than one-half h for noon 
Overtime, if deemed necessary, shall begin at recognized quit 
ng time of each day and be paid for at the rate of time and 
ne-half foundries now starting at 7 a. m. may continu 
nti Ox I, 1903 
2 Poubl me ill be paid f work performed on Sut 
clay ind lega rolida,y \ Christmas Day. Fourth f July 
Thanksgiving Day and Labor Day 
{ lhat t iwreemel iall @ n force May 4 go3, and 


nuc in force until April 30, 1904 


LABOR NOTES. 
lhe Hecla Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y.. has been kept 


operat n with much difheulty during the past week live 
the vorkingmen were badly beaten by the strikers and many 
thers were threatened with violence The stockholders dé 


at unless the plant can be operated peaceaply, they w 
14 


e it and build a new plant in another part ot the country 


At a meeting of the Shipbuilders’ and Boilermakers’ Unio 


of the United State held a few davs ago, at which delegates 
were present said t represent about 4,000 boilermakers, it 
vas decided to mak lemand on the boiler manufacturers of 
the country for an increase of wages to correspond with the de 
nands which are being made by the “outside” boilermakers 
lhe “outside” boilermakers of the « untry, now on strike 
are demanding $4 a day for 8 hours’ work 

About 700 boilermakers and laborers of Detroit are on a 
strike enforce a demand for recog1 n of the union and an 
ncrease of wages 

Manufacturers of metal goods Grand Rapids, Mich., have 
formed an organization under the name of the Grand Rapids 
Metal Workers’ Association It starts with a members! p in 
luding most of the leading manufacturers of the city. ] 
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nounced purpose is to effect a better understanding between 
employers and employes. Meetings will be held once a month 
and labor will be invited into the counsels of the employers and 
asked to study questions of metal work 

lhe strike of the structural iron workers employed by con 

ictors at the plant of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, Pueblo, 
Col, has been compromised on the basis of 45 cents an hour 
for an 8-hour day. The men had demanded 50 cents an hour 

lhe molders. of Harrisburg, Pa., have demanded $2.50 for a 
10-hour day, time and a half rate for overtime and double rates 
on holidays and Sundays. They ask that the new schedule go 
into effect on June 22. Most of the companies already pay 
wages within the proposed scale and little troume is antici 
pated 

Molders and coremakers at Columbus, O., have accepted 
the foundrymen’s compromise offer of paying the increase of 
wages demanded of 10 cents per day to molders and 15 cents 
per day to coremakers. The men wanted the 9-hour day with 
the increase in pay, but agreed to continue the 10-hour day on 
receiving the increased wages 

About 150 boilermakers employed at the McAleenan Boilet 
Plant, Peoria, IL, are on a strike on account of a dispute over 
the day on which wages are to be paid. It has been the custom 


for some time for the company to pay their men on Monday 





ind the men demand that they be paid Saturday 
At the fourth annual convention of the Chainmakers’ Na 
nal Union, held at Columbus, O., the shorter hour question 
and increase of wages, which were the subject of several con 


ferences with independent chain manufacturers and the scale 


committee, were left to locals for settlement, as no agreement 
was reached 

[he boilermakers and shipbuilders have adjusted their dif 
ferences with Moran Bros., Seattle, Wash., and the strike 
which has lasted for two years has been declared off. Original 
all the unions represented at the big shipyard went out on a 

ke for more pay and shorter hours, and most of them went 
to work after being out nine months lhe amicable settlement 


ist made satisfies those who still remain out An interesting 


d rather unusual provision is that all new men will be paid 


hour and when they have proved 


th 


at the rate of 37 cents per 
their work the company retains the privilege of scaling them 


up or down 


After a series of conferences, continui 


g over three days 
| 


he Illinois Central Railroad and its machinists working in 


Chicago are increased from 31 and 32% cents an hour to 34 
nd 35 cents an hour, and those who are employed outside of 
Chicago and have received 31 cents will hereafter be paid 34 
cents The reaching of this agreement was celebrated by a 
hanquet which was attended by several representatives of the 


mpany 
The strike of 150 brass workers at the Bishop & Babcock 
Co.’s plant, Cleveland, has been settled and the men have re 


turned to work 


Machinists employed at the stock yards in Chicago, 150 in 
number, have been granted the 12% percent wage increase and 


inion hours 
lhe mill of the Louisville Bolt & Lron Co., Louisville, Ky 
vill be closed for about three weeks. The employes were on a 


, 
ike a few davs ago, but after a talk with the president of the 
mpany, said they were willing to return The company ha 
ecided, however, to make repairs before reopening the 
nt 
(he strike involving the molders and apprentices of the 
madries of the Bausch Machine Tool Co., the Springfield 

foundry Co., Confectioners’ Machinery & Mfg. Co., and Hugh 

I’, Davitt, all of Springfield, Mass., was started June 10. Th 

nolders demand a 9-hour day with present pay 
\bout 120 boilermakers and helpers of Milwaukee returned 
vork last week, having declared off their strike, after having 

secured a 9-hour day without deduction of pay, and a minimum 

Wage ale I $2 7s a day 
Abe 1 indré bork Nake t ( na went on a rike 

June 15, tying up work very shop i if y except on 

The men demand that only tl boilermakers whom the union 

leclares competent shall be employed and for an increase of 

10 percent in wages At ffer of the employers to arbitrat« 

has been rejected. 

Labor troubles have not yet resulted in a decrease in the 


number of new building projects, but may indefinitely delay the 
carrying out of those projects. During the month just closed, 
according to special reports to Construction News, permits 
were taken out for 7,714 building improvements, involving a 
total expenditure of $35,463,887, against 7,512 permits aggre 
gating $31,848,133, an increase of 202 improvements and $3,615, 
754 this year over the corresponding period last year, or prac 


illy 11 percent 
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BREAKING SPINDLES FOR ROLLING MILLS. 


The recent wrecking of one of the most powerful of rolling 
mill engines by a broken leading spindle led to the adoption 
of the special coupling shown in the accompanying cut. The 
broken spindle was of the common “wabbler” type. It broke 
with an exaggeration of the usual diagonal break, somewhat 
as indicated by the line C D in Fig. 2. The results of the 
break were most disastrous ; the broken spindle not_only pushed 
endwise but also lifted, causing the instant ruin of the engine 
—the outboard bearing, main bearing, engine frame and fly- 
wheel all going to pieces. 

The new type of coupling is shown in Fig. 1. It consists of 
a common, short fluted pinion and in line with a removable 
stub end having flutes twice as long as the working face, a 
space between the fluted ends of, say, two or three diameters 
and a long connecting sleeve having internal flutes at each 
end. It is held from working endwise by means of a loose 
pin passing through the sleeve and the short fluted pinion end. 
The ends of the sleeve carrying the flutes are of the usual 
thickness to withstand the combined torsional and _ splitting 
strains. The splitting strains are the most severe, but they 
come only at or near the ends. The central part of the sleeve, 
having only pure torsional strains, is made very thin. To 
remove the coupling, the pin is removed, the sleeve slid end 
wise onto the longer flutes and clear of the pinion end. he 
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THE HANGING ROCK REGION. 


Ironton, O., June 15.—The blast furnace of the Lawrence 
Furnace Co. at Culbertson, ‘s out of blast, owing to large stock 
of iron on hand 

New labor difficulties have arisen at the Hecla plant of the 
Hecla Charcoal Iron Co., and it is likely that the furnace will] 
remain idle for some time. 

Because the company refused to discharge a man who was 
objected to for his action, as a member of the city council, in 
voting to take away the power of Mayor Buck, of Huntington, 
W. Va., 1,000 men employed in the C. & O. railroad shops in 
that city went out on strike last week and later all the ma- 
chinists and boilermakers at Hinton, W. Va., Handley, W 
Va., Ashland, Lexington and Russell, Ky., were called out in 
sympathy. To a delegation of Huntington business men, a 
prominent official of the road stated that they would let the 
plants rot before they would discharge a man without just 
cause and for a political action. Negotiations for a settlement 
are pending. 

A strike at the plant of the American Car & Foundry Co., at 
Huntington, is also being threatened for the same reasons 
that caused the car shops strike, the men objecting to Council 
man Thornton, who voted against their wishes. 

The Ohio Stove Co., at Portsmouth, will add another new 


building of the same size, in order to provide for the manu 
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NEW BREAKING SPINDLE FOR ROLLING MILLS. 


sleeve together with the long fluted piece may then be removed 

There are several advantages in the coupling shown in Fig. 
1, over the usual type, as in Fig. 2. The new type has but two 
points of clearance or back lash instead of four, as is usual 
Centering itself, the new coupling requires no central] support 
and does not “wabble.” Heavy grease may be inserted through 
the plug indicated in the center at E. This grease works out 
through the ends very slowly, insuring excellent lubrication 
and consequent freedom from excessive wear if the shafts ars 
out of alignment with each other. In case of breakage, there 
are two assurances of avoiding trouble. First, the broken end 
is free to go endwise onto the long flutes and thus clear itself 
from the other half of the coupling. Second, in case of an 
extra long break which will lift as well as push, the thin 
metal of the shell is easily crushed like a cracked egg shell 
It perhaps might be termed an egg-shell coupling. It is amply 
strong to resist pure torsion, but once cracked is very friable 
This type of coupling is in use at the Duquesne and Youngs 
town Works of the Carnegie Go., the Republic Works and 
at those of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. It is controlled 
by the Morgan Construction Co., of Worcester, Mass. 


The Hattie Emsley furnace, Sheffield, Ala., owned by the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., was blown out June 10, after 
being in blast for three years. The furnace is to be thoroughly 
overhauled and extensive repairs and improvements are to be 


made. 


facture of a new line of wrought steel ranges. The capital 
stock of the company will be increased. 

Vice President Johnson, of the Norfolk & Western, an- 
nounces that 250 skilled men will be sent in September to the 
new shops at Portsmouth, which will be completed by that 
time 

the John W. Dillon Machine Shop at Catlettsburg, Ky., one 
of the industrial landmarks of this section of the Ohio Valley, 
will be sold by a master commissioner under court decree at 
Catlettsburg, on June 20 

It is now claimed that ex-Senator J. N. Camden, of West 
Virginia, has secured from Col. Robert Peebles the option on 
a controlling interest in the stock of the Ashland Coal & Iron 
Co., and has agreed to bridge the Ohio River between Ironton 
and Ashland. The Northern Coke & Coal Co., the Detroit 
Southern, the Seaboard Air Line, the Camden Interstate Rail 
way Co., and others interested in the development of the Big 
Sandy Valley, are said to be interested in the deal 

the employes of the plants of the Portsmouth Harbison 
Walker Co. have been granted an increase of 15 cents a day, 
effective June 16. Eleven hundred men at Portsmouth, O., 
Fire Brick and Olive Hill, Ky., are benefited 


Bartz, Wygant & Brown, Hornellsville, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of machinery, have rented a three-story building, 50x85 


feet, in which they will install machinery recently purchased 


lhe capacity of the plant will be doubled 
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BLAST FURNACE CONDITIONS AND FOUNDRY IRON.* 


; 
BY W. WALLEY DAVIS, ROANOKE, VA. 

In the manufacture of foundry iron the two principal points 
before the furnaceman are the putting of as much silicon as 
required into the iron and the elimination of as much sulphur 
as possible in the slag. The metallurgical conditions that 
favor high silicon are high temperature and an acid slag, while 
the conditions that favor low sulphur are high temperature 
and a basic slag. It can be seen, therefore, that while one 
condition, that of high temperature, is conducive to the attain- 
ment of both high silicon and low sulphur, the other con- 
ditions are diametrically opposed. This complication is the 
principal one that confronts the furnaceman, and requires the 
closest watching to prevent the furnace producing an un- 
desirable iron. This complication also furnishes certain sets 
of conditions that produce entirely different results, for by 
changing the composition of the slag, that is, by making it 
more acid or basic, by reducing or increasing the limestone, 
and by changing the temperature at the same time, we can 
produce an iron containing high silicon and low sulphur; an 
iron containing high silicon and high sulphur; an iron con- 
taining low silicon and low sulphur, and an iron containing low 
silicon and high sulphur. While the first result is the one 
aimed at in the production of foundry iron, it is not entirely 
possible at all times to prevent the furnace from producing 
either one or all of the others occasionally, according to con- 
ditions. If the raw material used had at all times a certain 
chemical composition and a uniformity of physical structure, 
the production of a uniform class of iron would be possible, 
but unfortunately great irregularity in both obtains in all but 
a few well favored localities, and this irregularity naturally 
affects the furnace unfavorably, or militates against its uni- 
formity. 

In addition to the sulphur and silicon, phosphorus and man- 
ganese play a very important part in foundry iron, and their 
control is part of the furnaceman’s problem. As phosphorus is 
practically entirely reduced and combines with the iron under 
all circumstances, it is controlled entirely outside the furnace 
by mixing the ores according to their phosphorus content in 
proportions that will cause the phosphorus in the iron to fall 
within the specified limits. Manganese is not subject to abso- 
lute control, as under all conditions part of it goes to the iron 
and part of it enters the slag as oxide of manganese or as a 
manganate. The conditions that favor the reduction of man- 
ganese and its absorption by the iron are high temperature and 
basic slag, so that while the high temperature which tends to 
produce high manganese at the same time produces high silicon, 
the basic or limy slag which tends to produce low silicon 
produces high manganese. When the manganese content in 
the ore is not over 1.00 or 1.50 percent it is not of much 
moment, as there is not sufficient manganese to give trouble 
one way or the other, but when it rises to 2 or 3 percent, it 
is necessary in producing a good foundry iron to make the 
slag as acid as possible without endangering the absorption 
of sulphur by it, in order to keep the manganese within limits 
in the iron. When operating in this way the lower the tem- 
perature falls the less manganese enters the iron, so that the 
lower the silicon in the iron the lower the manganese, and as 
a lowering of temperature with a slag that is not very limy 
promotes high sulphur, it is also true that the lower the man 
ganese the higher the sulphur in the iron. 

The amount of carbon absorbed by iron in the blast furnace 
is entirely a matter of conjecture from an operating standpoint 
and while we can tell with reasonable certainty the amount 
of total carbon the iron will contain, we are not able to govern 
it. We know that high temperature and high manganese favor 
the absorption of carbon, but we also know that the excess of 
carbon absorbed under these conditions is immediately sepa 
rated upon reaction of temperature and is thrown out by the 
metal as free graphite or “kish.” The condition of the carbon 
which permanently saturates the iron is dependent mainly upon 
the amount of silicon and sulphur the iron contains, and by 
these is to a great extent governed, but not entirely so. Gen- 
eral speaking, if we produce an iron that contains high silicon 





*From a paper read at the Milwaukee convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s Asssociation. 
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and low sulphur we will have an iron that contains nearly all 
of its carbon in the form of graphite; but as manganese, the 
temperature of the iron as it leaves the furnace, its rate of 
running, and the manner of cooling, all have their effect upon 
the carbon condition we are not certain as to the final result 
and have no exact means of controlling it. As foundrymen 
desire an iron that will show to the least degree the effect of 
sulphur additions from the fuel in the cupola, it is incumbent 
upon the furnaceman to produce an iron containing as much 
graphite and as little combined carbon as possible. As we 
know that by running the iron high in silicon, low in sulphur 
and containing about 1 percent of manganese we will most 
nearly meet the required conditions, we seek to control only 
the last three and through them obtain a species of contro! of 
the carbon. Some foundrymen insist upon specifying the per- 
centage of graphitic and combined carbon as well as the per- 
centage of silicon, sulphur, phosphorus and manganese in the 
irons that they purchase, which is a refinement that is not only 
unnecessary but in some cases even absurd, for the reasons in- 
dicated. It is well enough to desire to use an iron containing 
a certain percentage of combined carbon or graphite, but in 
case these are specified, fixed percentages of the other elements 
should not be insisted upon. Furthermore, until we under- 
stand with greater clearness the exact nature of the iron car- 
bides in pig iron, and have at hand more ready and direct 
means of determining them with rapidity and accuracy in the 
laboratory, their amount should not be specified, particularly 
as the results desired can be secured with a greater degree of 
certainty through our more accurate information about the 
clements, silicon, phosphorus, manganese and sulphur, their 
influence on carbon conditions, and our ability to more quickly 
and accurately determine them by chemical means. 

As we gradually depart from the old method of classifying 
pig iron by its physical appearance, or by the character of the 
surface of a fresh fracture, we cannot lose sight of the fact 
that the chemical composition of the iron has a marked effect 
upon its physical characteristics, and today while many foun- 
drymen who have been educated and trained to the use of pig 
iron according to its physical appearance have yielded to the 
modern advance of thought and knowledge to the extent of 
taking chemical composition into account and specifying the 
constituents to meet their needs, they yet tack on the grade 
to be sure they are right. This multiplicity of specifications 
furnishes a difficult problem for the furnaceman that finds no 
ready solution. While as just stated the physical appearance 
of pig iron is to a certain extent influenced by the chemical 
composition, the influence of the latter is not evidenced in the 
same manner at all times, nor does the physical appearance 
furnish a safe guide to its estimation. It is equally possible 
to make a No. 1 X iron containing 1.50 percent silicon, and 
a gray forge iron containing 3 percent silicon. While these 
extreme conditions are usually brought about by variations 
in the sulphur and manganese. there are other conditions aris- 
ing from irregularities in the internal condition of the furnace 
which modify the form of reduction, and influence strongly the 
physical appearance of the iron without greatly modifying its 
chemical constitution. Such conditions as a slight accumula- 
tion on the walls of the furnace which reduces the area and 
allows a portion of the ore and stone to descend to the 
tuyeres without having undergone the necessary chemical 
changes, or causes a freer working on one side than on the 
ether. very markedly influence the physical character of the 
iron, while the furnace is properly burdened to produce and 
does produce iron of the proper chemical analysis, so long 
as the proper temperature is maintained 

The amount of moisture in the air also has a distinct effect 
upon the physical appearance of the iron, and to some extent 
affects the chemical analysis. so that in the warm months when 
there is less oxygen by volume and a greater humidity in the 
atmosphere, a greater volume of air is required for the furnace 
and a greater amount of coke is uselessly consumed in dis- 
sociating the water vapor at the tuyeres. Under these con- 
ditions it is more difficult to produce the highest grades of 
iron, as the furnace is more sensitive to any changes that may 
occur at the top. 

Of all material charged into a furnace, the fuel has the 
greatest bearing not only upon the working of the furnace 
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from a standpoint of tonnage, but also upon the chemica] 
composition of the iron. While the ores are subject to varia- 
tions that sometimes give rise to unusual conditions, it is not 
often that these variations cannot be met promptly in a way 
that will quickly restore the condition to normal; variations in 
the fuel cannot be so promptly met and as a consequence have 
a more marked and lasting effect. It is not often that the ores 
contain sulphur in excess of an amount readily carried away 
by the slag, so that practically all the sulphur in the iron is 
obtained from the sulphur that exists in the coke. The lower 
the sulphur is in the latter element the more regular are the 
results therefore, but as a rule the exact chemical analysis 
of a coke is not so important in blast furnace practice as is the 
physical structure. The percentage of ash in the coke seems 
to have a distinct bearing upon the strength, and the writer 
has from a long series of observations reached the conclusion 
that coke which contains from nine to twelve percent of ash 
gives the most satisfactory results in the furnace. Since varia- 
tions in the manner of charging and firing the ovens in the 
coking process produce marked variations in the physical char- 
acter of the resultant coke, the latter presents a lack of uni- 
formity that reacts on the furnaceman to the extent of causing 
undesired changes in the condition of the furnace. Even from 
one operation the coke is subject to considerable variation un- 
less that operation is managed with a rigidity of system that 
does not obtain at the majority of the collieries. 

As just indicated it is certain that the percentage of ash 
influences the physical structure of the coke, and it may be 
possible that this influence is not confined to only this one con- 
stituent of the chemical composition, but however this may 
be it seems that the manner in which the coal is prepared and 
coked has the greatest influence upon the physical character- 
istics and to the greatest extent determines the yalue of the 
coke as a furnace fuel. Coke having an apparent specific 
gravity of from .90 to .95 yields the most satisfactorily results 
in the writer’s experience, as coke having this specific gravity 
has its cell structure sufficiently well developed to allow free 
access to the gases, and at the same time has a sufficiently 
great strength to resist the crushing effect of the furnace bur- 
den. When coke meets these conditions it is not a matter of 
great difficulty to secure uniform results from the furnace, 
as the porosity of the coke and its strength keep the column 
of stock in a loose condition allowing free play of the gases 
and promoting regularity of movement. A change to a harder 
or denser coke retards the reaction in the top of the furnace 
on account of the gases having less ready access to the interior 
of the lumps, and as a consequence too little carbon is freed 
for deposition in the ore in the upper parts of the furnace, 
and an excess of coke reaches the tuyere line. A change to a 
softer and more porous coke on the other hand also retards 
the reactions in the upper part of the furnace, through the 
crushing down of the burden and formation of a denser column 
for the gases to pass through. As the gases seek the lines of 
least resistance this condition promotes the formation of scaf- 
folds or the accumulation of more or less infusible masses 
on the walls of the furnace, which militate against the pro- 
duction of high grade iron, and in some cases cause the furnace 
to be put out for cleaning. From these statements, it may 
be seen that with good coke and poor ores better results may 
be obtained in the production of foundry iron, than with good 
ores and inferior coke. 

As the operation of the blast furnace is a continuous proc- 
ess, suspended only in the case of accident or for a few 
minutes at intervals for the purpose of tapping the metal, and 
as each variation in the nature of the raw materials charged 
causes variations in the reactions in the upper part or the 
laboratory of the furnace, it follows that variations are almost 
constantly occurring in the nature of the metal collecting con- 
stantly in the crucible of the furnace. While these variations 
may be only slight under ordinary conditions they are never- 
theless variations, and the body of iron that is tapped out at 
a cast is composed of layers of iron that in some cases have 
very marked differences in chemical constituents and also dif- 
ferences in physical characteristics. There is no rule by which 





we can tell what these differences may be except by noting 
the condition of the furnace at short intervals during the time 
the iron has been formed, and even in this way it is only a 
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matter of judgment. The writer has noted a variation of 1.27 
percent in the silicon, and .028 percent in the sulphur in a cast 
of 19 beds of 25 pigs each, taking three pigs from each bed 
and analyzing separately. No variation in the phosphorus was 
found, and only 30 percent variation in the manganese. The 
average analysis of the whole cast was: 


Silicon peteaticvessccess “Ae ee Geek 
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While a variation as wide as this may be unusual, it is a 
matter of fact that no two beds of iron will analyze exactly 
alike, and it is this variation that very frequently creates con- 
troveries between the manufacturer and the consumer, as 
the manner of sampling causes variation in results, more so 
especially when some of the conditions named have caused 
numerous slight changes to occur in the working of the 
furnace in short periods of time. As it is not feasible to 
analyze each bed of iron on account of the time required the 
furnaceman secures his analyses from small samples dipped 
at intervals from the runner and analyzes them separately or 
combined according as the furnace may be working irregularly 
or regularly. The information derived in this manner 
furnishes the basis for the classification of iron, and determines 
its destination. As it is not possible to entirely overcome 
all irregularities in foundry iron the furnace should be given 
sufficient latitude in the matter of specifications to allow for 
reasonable variations. 

In this connection it may be stated as a general proposition 
that a furnaceman should be allowed the widest limits possible, 
particularly as regards silicon and sulphur, and that the foun- 
dryman should be made acquainted with all the small variations 
in each car of iron to the fullest extent of the furnaceman’s in- 


formation. 





Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. has made public its 
statement of earnings for the quarter ended May 31, which 
showed a surplus after dividends of $433,980, an increase of 

















$336,006. The detailed statement is as follows: 
1903 1902 Increase. 
Profits from operations. ..$ 650,719 $307,617 $ 343,102 
Depreciation and renewals. 42,739 35.643 7,006 
Net earnings ...............$ 607,980 $271,974 $ 336,006 
Interest and taxes.. 60,000 SS rs 
Balance ... -$ 547,980 $211,074 $ 336,006 
Dividends 114,000 114,000 tga 
Surplus a“ .$ 433,080 $ 97.9074 $ 336,006 
Actual surplus carried over 1,645,681 614,301 1,031,290 
Total surplus $2,070,661 $712,365 $1,367,206 


The prosecuting attorney of Wyandot County, O., has 
filed a petition in the circuit court against the Internation 
al Harvester Co. The suit is brought under an Ohio law, 
and the court is asked to render a judgment against the 
company, appoint trustees, whose duty it shall be to take 
over the assets, stocks and bonds and the settle the affairs 
of the company. 





Wm. Ganschow, of Chicago, whose shops make a specialty 
of gear cufting and milling work, has removed from 35-37 
Canal St., corner of Washington St., into the new machinery 
district on S. Clinton St., opposite the new location of Chas. 
H. Besley & Co. and Samuel H. Harris & Co. and immediately 
adjoining the new location of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Mr. Gansckow has added a large number of new tools to his 
equipment and is now in much better position than ever to 
handle orders and make quick delivery. 





Isabella furnaces Nos. 1 and 3 at Etna, Pa., controlled by the 
Carnegie Steel Co. since its absorption of the American Steel 
Hoop Co., have been remodeled and are now in blast, with a 
considerably greater capacity than formerly. The work of re- 
building No. 2 furnace of this group has now been started, 
and its capacity- will be brought up to that of Nos. 1 and 2. 
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THE LIDGERWOOD DERRICK ENGINE. 


A common form of the hoisting engine built by the Lidger- 
wood Mfg. Co., of New York City, is shown in the engraving 
as equipped with the new reversible boom swinging gear 
(Baechtold patent). This new gear is furnished with any of 
the standard Lidgerwood double drum hoisting engines, with 
or without boiler. It is used in connection with a bull wheel 
which is recommended to be of a diameter not less than one- 
fifth the length of the boom 

The rope passes around the bull wheel and from that to 
the drum, one end of the rope being made fast to the drum 
on one side while enough of the other part of the rope to 
give the required amount of movement to the bull wheel is 
wound on the drum and the end attached to the other side 
of the drum As the drum rotates one rope winds on as the 
other unwinds. 

Only one lever is required to operate the swinging drum. 
When the lever is in the center of the quadrant the drum is 
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ing gear is adapted to all sizes of Lidgerwood engines from 
8 to 50 h. p. 

When furnished with a new engine the bed-plate can be 
extended to receive the drum shaft bearings of the swinging 
gear, making the outfit complete and self-contained. In apply 
ng it to an old engine it is only necessary to remove the 
winch head from the lower drum shaft and replace it with the 
winch head furnished with the swinging gear and then bolt the 
attachment to the same skids that carry the engine. All parts 
of the new reversible swinging gear are made to gauge on 
the Lidgerwood Mfg. Co.’s standard duplicate part system and 
are kept in stock. This insures quick delivery of new gear 
r duplicate parts that may be needed in case of accident or 
breakage. Swinging the boom by power is admittedly the 
economical method of operating a derrick. One engineer only 
s required to hoist the load, raise and lower the boom and 
} 


swing the derrick, whereas by the old method of swinging by 


hand two men are always necessary and frequently more. 


Diamond State Stee! Co. 

[he general balance sheet of the Diamond State Steel Co., 
Wilmington, Del., as of Dec 31, 1902, was issued June 10 
$4,637,372; rolls, 
patterns, tools, etc., $179,560; $53,742; ac- 
counts and bills receivable, $308,824; stock on hand, $635,550; 
interest, insurance and taxes, $8,011; total, $5, 
313 Liabilities Preferred stock, $2,250,000 ; 


3 
stock, $2,000,000; four percent bonds, $1,000,000; accounts and 


It shows Assets Real estate, plant etc... 


stocks, bonds, etc., 


common 


bills payable and bond interest, $672,350; reserve for bad debts 
ind liabilities on allowances On Sales, $10,430; profit and loss 
surplus, $62,532; total, $5,005,313. 

The Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., Litchfield, I, has 
been enlarging its works and is about ready to occupy the new 


building. Business has been very good and it has recently re 





ceived orders for engines as follows: Lacey 
Suck Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., 1 pair 20x42 
inch direct acting; Standard Coal M. Co., 
Rimersburg, Pa., 1 pair 16x30 inch direct act 
ing; Johnson C. M. Co, Columbus, O., 1 pair 
20x36 inch direct acting, 1 pair 18x36 inch 
Bleeton Cahaba Coal Co, 


I pair 18x36 inch direct acting; 


louble acting; 
Coleanor, Ala., 
; Granville, II1., 
direct acting; St. Paul Coal Co 


I pair 24x36 
, Braceville, 
Ill, 1 pair 16x32 inch direct acting; Atchison 
Coal M. ¢ Atchison, Kans., I pair 24x48 
inch direct acting; Bolen Darnell Coal Co 
Kansas City, Mo., 1 pair 20x36 inch geared 
haulage; Northwestern Improvement Co., 
Roslyn, Wash, 1 pair 18x32 inch gearen en 
gines; Royal Coal & C. Co 


I pair 20 42 inch direct acting; T. C 


Knoxville, Tenn 
Keller 
Chicago, Ill., 1 pair 20x36 inch direct acting; 
Turkey Creek Coal Co., Hughes, Ind. Ty., 1 
pair 12x20 inch geared; McMyler Mfg. Co., 


LIDGERWOOD DERRICK ENGINK WITH NEW REVERSIBLE DRUM SWINGING GEAR Cleveland, 1 pair 10x12 inch compound geared 


entirely loose on the shaft and as the lever is moved either 
forward or back the drum is driven in either direction 


A friction cone of standard type with screw pin, c1 


USS key 
and collar is used for turning the drum in one direction and a 
band brake when applied to the flange causes an internal set 
of gears to turn the drum in the opposite direction. This cone 
friction and brake are of the same type as used on the regular 
drum of the engine, and form an efficient method of gradually 
checking the motion of the boom 

The large gear which drives the swinging drum shaft con 
+} 


nects with a pinion which is cast he inner end of the 


n 
head. The ratio of the two gear wheels is 
lesir 


forward winch 


such that the swinging mly one-fifth of the 


speed of the other drum, which slow speed admits of hoisting 
the load and swinging the boom simultaneousl\ 
effected by the operating lever which s a thumb h con 
necting with the quadrant so that the lever may be left in any 
desired position without further attention from th perat 


until ready to check the swinging of the boom This swing 


Coal Companies, St. Louis, Mo., 1° pair 24x36 
Weaver Coal & C. Co., Chi 


1 pair 18x32 inch direct acting haulage; Mexi 


h direct acting haulage 


in Coal & C. Co, Las Esperanzas, Mex., 16x18 inch 
ngle engine; East Goshen Coal Co., Cleveland, O., I pair 
18x32 inch direct acting; Cottonwood Coal ( Stockett, 
Mont., I pair 10x18 inch geared engines; Weaver Coal & Coke 
Co., Chicago, | I2x24 in al 18 inch fan;.Consoli 
dation Coal Co., Buxton, | I pair 18x32 h direct acting; 


Cahaba Southern Coal Co., Birmingham, Ala., 1 pair 26x48 
Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.., 
Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co., 
Herrin, Ill, 1 pair 24x36 inch direct acting; Handlan-Buck 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo., I pair 12x20 inch geared engines; 
Handy Bros. M. Co., West Bay City, Mich., 1 pair 16x30 inch 
direct acting; Clinton Coal Co., Clinton, Ind., 1 pair 18x36 inch 
lirect acting; Manufacturers & Consumers Coal ( Decatur 
lil., 1 pair 20x36 inch direct acting 


inch direct acting; Centra 


I pair 16x30 inch direct acting; 


& Rentschler  ( Hamilton, O 
" } 


The Hooven, Owe 
i 103 qt table BI 


langed its oft i Atlanta, Ga 








54 THE 
AMERICAN HIGH-SPEED LATHE. 


The accompanying illustration shows the American high 
speed lathe, just brought out by the American Tool Works 
Co., of Cincinnati. This lathe is particularly adapted to work 
stock from one to four inches in diameter and differs from 
ordinary lathes in that it is designed throughout to meet the 
special requirements of modern high speed tool steels. It has 
been the aim to place the limit of work at the tool rather 
than at the belt and with this point in view, the apron, car- 
riage, and bed, and so on, have been given exceptional 
strength and the headstock has exceptional belt power—such 
that the contact of belt when on the smallest step of the cone 
is greater than on the average 36-inch lathe. The cone is so 
designed that a four-inch double belt can be shifted to any of 
the three steps with ease. There are twelve changes of speed 
so graded that a cutting speed of 160 feet per minute can be 
maintained on work ranging from 1 inch to 4 inches in diame- 
ter. The bearings, owing to the very high spindle speeds, are 
of unusual size, made of phosphor bronze, and are self-oiling. 
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Inefficiency of the Standard Lathe for High Speed Cutting,” 
read by H. M. Norris, of the Bickford Drill & Tool Co., at a 
meeting of the Manufacturers’ Association of Cincinnati 
This paper was recently published in full in The /ron Trade 
Review and the record shows a remarkable rate of cutting 
speed. The lathe is said to have endured this exceptional 
strain without signs of distress. 


Mohawk Valley Steel Co. 


Work has been suspended on the proposed plant of the 
Mohawk Valley Steel Co., which was to have been erected at 
Brunswick, Ga. The company was formed by F. Umstead, of 
New York, and it was widely advertised that an immense iron 
and steel plant would be built at a cost of $10,000,000. The 
whole scheme had the appearance of lack of stability and or- 
ganizing force from the start, and the news that it has col- 
lapsed is not surprising. The company failed to meet payments 
for engineering work, and work of all kind has been stopped. 
Very little had been done except by the engineering company 














18-INCH LATHE FOR HIGH-SPEED CUTTINGS. 


The makers are prepared to build headstocks similar to the 
above, but specially adapted to individual requirements. 

The rapid change gear mechanism is positive in either 
direction and capable of feeding up to the limit of belt power. 
Through the four-speed box in the head end of the bed 
operating with the cone of eleven gears mounted on the 
inside of the bed, a range of forty-four changes for feeding 
and screw cutting is instantly and easily available, while the 
machine is in full operation, without removal of a single gear. 
The apron is powerfully geared with longitudinal and cross- 
feed friction. The bed is of patent, drop V, pattern, which 
gives two inches additional swing without raising the head, 
and allows a great deal of metal to be thrown into the bridge 
of the carriage. The lead screw is placed on the inside of the 
bed, bringing the pull directly under the cutting tool, thus 
centralizing the strain, and obviating the tendency to twist 
found in lathes with the screw on the outside. 

A series of tests were recently made on this machine, the 
cuts being made with a well known brand of high speed steel 
machinery steel, the tool in each 
The tests 


on bars of commercial 
instance being tested to the breaking down point 
are detailed in the tables accompanying the paper on “The 


in the drafting room. It is understood that while the people 
at Brunswick, who subscribed a large amount of money to 
assist in the building of this plant, are somewhat discouraged, 
the money had not actually been paid in and may be used later 
in the building of a plant of more modest pretensions, by men 
who really know something about the business, and have a 
good standing in the iron world. 

H. B. Underwood & Co. have recently doubled the capacity 
of their shop at 1025 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, by building an 
addition extending 125 feet to Buttonwood St. They have re 
placed all out of date tools and appliances with modern equip 
ment, and while their shop is not a large one, it is well 
equipped. Some of the recent additions of tools inclide a 
complete equipment of gauges, Niles double tool boring and 
turning mill, a Fellows gear shaper, a No. 2 Colburn keyseater, 
a five-foot Pond radial, new lathes, cold saw and a complete 
equipment of small tools. The portable tool business of Under 
wood & Co. has more than doubled since D. W. Pedrick has 
taken charge of the mechanical end of it, and the business of 
the repair department has increased since they enlarged their 


plant 
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PRODUCTION OF ALUMINUM IN 1902.* 


BY JOSEPH STRUTHERS. 

The production of aluminum in the United States during 
1902 was approximately 7,300,000 pounds, as compared 
with 7,150,000 pounds in 1901, an increase of 150,000 
pounds. The Pittsburg Reduction Co., operating the Hall 
patents, continues to be the sole producer of aluminum in 
the United States, and, although the company it in patent 
litigation with the Cowles Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
Co., of Cleveland, its plants are being developed vigor- 
ously. It has in operation 11,000 horsepower at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and 5,000 horsepower at Shawinigan Falls, 
Quebec, Canada (the Royal Aluminum Co.), a total of 
16,000 horsepower, which is equivalent to a capacity of 
4,500 tons of metal yearly, or more than the output of the 
rest of the world. In addition, the Pittsburg company has 
purchased a large tract at Massena, N. Y., and is installing 
a large plant on the St. Lawrence River, which will con- 
sist of four 300-horsepower sets generating 1,500 volts. 
The increased activity on the part of the company has 
been due to the fact that some of its fundamental patents 
will expire within a few years, and it is striving to perfect 
the methods employed to such an extent that after the 
expiration of the patents it will be in position to compete 
successfully with new producers that may enter the field, 

Although the demand for aluminum has increased from 
the more extended use of the metal for the manufacture 
of electrical conductors and special alloys, the price per 
pound has continued practically stationary throughout the 
years 1901 and 1902, as is detailed in the subjoined table: 


PRICES OF ALUMINUM AND ITS ALLOYS DURING 1901 AND 1902. 


Small mpeene |1,000 pound |2,000-pound 











lots. ots ots. lots. 
a = 
Cents.| Cents. | Cents Cents, 
No. 1 (aluminum,99.75 per cent) 37 35 M4 33 
No. 2 (aluminum, 90 per cent.. Be) 33 32 31 
Nickel-aluminum casting 
metal (10 per cent nickel) .. 39 35 34 33 
Special casting alloy (80 per| 
e ent. aluminum sa 35 5 29 27 


An international agreement between all of the aluminum 
producers has been drawn up and the price of ingot alumi 
num fixed for 1903. The following table shows the pro 
duction of aluminum in the United States for each year 
since the inception of the industry in 1883 


PRODUCTION OF ALUMINUM IN THE UNITED STATES, 1883-1902. 





Year. Quantity. Year. Quantity. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
EE shtitiieiabate 69x —=>wx———EEEEeaa 550,000 
1584... 150 920,000 
an i > errs 1,300,000 
SES 3,000 4,000,000 
1887 18,000 5,200,000 
1888 19,000 6,500,000 
er 47,468 7,150,000 
1890..  t Et >} SSeRarnsasem 7,150,000 
Sill sbetshiiijuhctinisshanbialbuii 150,000 7,300,000 

- SOC eee 259,885 a 
— NLM Se 40,962,779 








There are in the world at the present time five com- 
panies that produce aluminum at plants at nine locations, 
the details of their equipment being given in the sub- 
joined table: 

ALUMINUM WORKS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 1902. 


= Horsepower. | 
Name of company.) “4 ____| Process. | Capital. 
GS WUSES. Avail- {In use. | 
able. a 

The Pittsburg Re-| 

duction Co........| Niagara Falls. lay f ees $1,600.00 

Saas | Po ET j ae 1 oS eres 
Do. (Royal 
Aluminum Co.| Shawinigan 

The British Alumi-| Falls} 6,000 DT cecal ee 

nium Co we.| Foyers. ..| 14,000 5,000 Heroult.......; 3,360,000 
Societe Electro-| 

Metallurgique 

Francaise .......... Le Praz 12,500 5,000) ..........40.... 2,880,000 
Compagnie des 

Produits Chimi- 

ques d’ Alais......| St. Michel. 6,000 2,000 Hall & Minet 
Societe Anonyme 

pour |’ Industrie 

de I’ Alaminium) Neuhausen..... 4,000 4,000 Heroult.. ) 

cities es Rheinfelden. 5,000 5,000 ..........do. 3,077,000 

| Rae ait Lend Gastein.. 5,000 (?) do. ) 


a With the exception of the American and Canadian works, all these 
works manufacture other products in addition to aluminum 
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For several years past the various companies have con- 
tinued their secretive policy concerning the development 
of the industry, and practically nothing has been pub- 
lished in regard to modern improvements beyond the 
descriptions of patents, which have been granted mainly 
for the purification of bauxite—the chief raw material used 
in the manufacture of the metal. 

Aluminum is used mainly for the transmission of elec- 
tric currents, although a large proportion of the output is 
manufactured into articles for domestic and culinary use. 
It is also utilized for the construction of parts of machines 
and apparatus which require lightness rather than great 
strength, and in the manufacture of special alloys. Two 
other uses of growing importance are for lithographic 
work, the metal being used as a substitute for stone and 
zinc, and for the production of intense heat by the com- 
bustion of the metal in powder. 

The use of aluminum as a substitute for uncovered over 
head transmission lines is still expanding in the United 
States, and is one of the most important outlets for the 
Despite the severe criticism of this 
use of the light metal, chiefly on account of corrosion, a 


metal produced here. 


number of electric light and railway companies have pur- 
chased very large quantities for transmission purposes. 
Corrosion seems more vigorously to attack drawn wires 
than rods, and a “weather-proof wire,” coated with a prepa 
ration that forms an impervious cover, is now manufac 
tured. 

Another use of aluminum is for the manufacture of spe- 
cial alloys possessing exceptional physical and chemical 
properties. Apart from those alloys, which contain a 
small proportion of aluminum with other metal or metals, 
as, for instance, aluminum bronze, the principal metals 
forming useful binary alloys with aluminum are magne 
Other metals forming useful 
ternary alloys with aluminum are copper, nickel, and zinc 


sium, stungsten, and zinc. 


\ few of these alloys, with their trade names and approxi 
mate composition, are as follows: 

(1) Magnalium—Alloys containing aluminum and mag 
nesium, of which there are two distinct products, in the 


Alloys 


of this class containing from 2 to 10 per cent of magnesium 


definite chemical proportions of AlMg; and AlMg. 


are found to be the most valuable on account of their 
ductility and malleability. 

(2) Wolframinium—Alloys containing aluminum and 
tungsten. There are three distinct products of this class, 
containing the two metals in the respective proportions of 


AIW, Al, W, and Al,W. 


known as partinium, which is reported to have a tensile 


An important alloy of this kind is 


strength exceeding 49,000 pounds to the square inch. 
(3) McAdamite 
per containing approximately Al 72 per cent, Zn 24 per 


An alloy of aluminum, zinc, and cop 
cent, and Cu 4 per cent. This is said to possess a tensile 
strength of more than 44,000 pounds to the square inch. 

approxi- 
mately Cu 57 per cent, Ni 20 per cent, Zn 20 per cent, and 


(4) Aluminum-silver—An alloy containing 


Al 3 per cent. Other alloys of this class are nickel-alum 
inum, having a tensile strength of more than 35,000 pounds 
to the square inch, and minckin, an alloy that contains a 
larger proportion of nickel than aluminum-silver and is 
used mainly on account of its resistance to the corrosive 
action of weak acids and alkali. 

(5) Albradium—An alloy of copper, nickel, zinc, phos 
phorus, and aluminum. 

(6) Aluminum-zinc—Alloys containing various propor 
tions of the two metals, of which the hardest and strongest 
is that formed of two parts of aluminum to one of zinc, 
although the alloy with three parts of aluminum to one of 
zinc is the one most generally used. An alloy of Zn 95 per 
cent and Al 5 per cent has a special use in the construction 
of minor parts of machines where very little strength is 
required 

In lithographic work the use of aluminum as a substitute 
for stone and zinc is rapidly extending, and many so-called 
rotary aluminum presses are in operation 

Another use of growing importance is for the production 
of intense heat by the combustion of powdered aluminum 


[here are two methods, one, the Goldschmidt process, 














re) 


used for the welding of tramway rails, and the other for 
the reduction of. rare metals from their oxides, the neces- 
sary heat being supplied by the oxidation of the powdered 
aluminum, which is intermixed with the oxides to be re- 
duced. 

Very recently a new explosive called ammonal has been 
invented, which consists of 25 per cent of powdered alum- 
inum and 75 per cent of ammonium nitrate. 

A new use of aluminum is for the manufacture of grind- 
stones and whetstones, a purpose for which the metal is 
peculiarly suited on account of the property it possesses 
of forming under the whetting action a very fine mass 
which adheres strongly to steel. A microscopic examina- 
tion at 1,000 diameters of a steel blade which had been 
sharpened on aluminum showed the cutting edge to be 
perfectly uniform and unbroken, which is not the case 
when steel is whetted on stone. 


Imports. 

In the first table below are given the quantities and 
values of the aluminum imported into the United States 
from 1870 to 1890, and in the second table are given the 
quantities and values of crude and manufactured aluminum 
imported from 1891 to 1902. 


ALUMINUM IMPORTED AND ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1870-1890. 














Year ending— an Value. Year ending- | Boy Value. 
paces . — 
Pounds June 30— |Pounds 
pe 98 | 517.10! $6,071 
pebibowen 341 BBB ..ncccccccccseccesss | SBOOU 6,450 
EP = _— 1883.. | 426.25 5,070 
2.00 2 1884... 595.00 8,416 
683.00 | 2,125 1885. 439.00 4,736 
434.00 | 1,355 December 31 
139.00 | 1,412 Ss nosean .| 452.10} 5,369 
131.00 | 1,551 1887... }1,260.00 12,119 
251.00 | 2,978 1888... 11,348.53 | 14,086 
234.44 | 3,423 1880. “} "998.00 | 4/840 
340.75 | 4,042 eee _ 00 7,062 
| 








IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED ALUMINUM, 1891-1902. 








CRUDE LEAF fietes.Aieote. 
Calendar) aay ee eee a —— 
Year. 4 > 3 | * 5 3 alue. 
rong Value. | by | Value. b tre Value, | “Fes. 
: . | ah 
a ~ |Pounds | |Pounds 
3,922 | $6,266 | 10,083 | $1,135 |...) $1,161 | $8,562 
43 | 51 11,540 fo Pew 1,086 2,289 
7,816 | 4,683 | 18,700 | 1,903 |-=seeee ws Mase 1,679 | 8,265 
5,306 | 2,514 \ Je* | eee . 386 | 4,110 
25,204 | 7,814 | 6,610) 646 ela ‘Siem 1,841 | 10,301 
608 | 501} 4,657) 523)... «|... | 2,365 | 3,479 
1,822 | 1,082 | 4,260 368 | 4,424 | $3,058 221 | 4,729 
60 | 30 | 2,000 174 | 18,442 | 8,991 | 4,675 | 13,870 
53,622 | 9,425 | 698 112 | 4,254 2,413 5,303 17,253 
-., | 256,559 | 44,455 | 1,1083/ 102] 4,264 | 2,776 | 3,111 | 50,444 
. | 564,808 | 104,168 |......... nwcianl Sel S200 261 | 109,748 
745,217 | 215,032 210 32) 4,652) 2.548 | 1,239 | 218,851 


The import duty on aluminum in the United States is 8 
cents per pound for ingot metal and 13 cents per sheet for 
manufactured metal. 

The following table shows the world’s production of 
aluminum in 1900 and I901: 


WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF ALUMINUM IN 1900 AND 1901. 





1900. 1901. 
CounTRY. | 

Quantity! Value. | Quantity; Value. 
sone | Metric | | Metric 

| Tons. | | Tons. 
TS ETE Sa 3,244 $2,238,000 | 3,244 $2,238,000 
RE ORT as A | 1026 525,600 | 1,200 560,000 
United Kingdom.. | "569 864,000 | 560 fanciers 
Switwerland ..........ccseeeereeesesees| 2,000 | 1,225,000 | 2,500 | 1,225,000 

| —_———_ 

Ne A ERR - EE | 7,339 4,352,600 | 7,504 |...... a 


At the annual meeting of the International Steam Pump Co 
the retiring board of directors was re-elected, with the exception 
that Alfred Nathan was elected in the place of James H. Snow, 
deceased. The full annual report for the past year was not 
ready, figures from the foreign branch being delayed in effect- 
ing the consolidation of the pump concerns in Europe. The 
foreign business is expected to be increased as a result of the 
amalgamation of the concerns there. The European company 
will be controlled by the Steam Pump Co. through ownership 
ef a majority of the capital stock. 
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A NEW FORGING PRESS. 





A new type of press for general tool forging is shown in 
the engraving. The press is illustrated as equipped with a 
special device for forging pickeyes, but this is a separate 
fixture and may be replaced by others, the distance from bed 
to slide being sufficient to accommodate special tools or fix- 
tures for a large variety of forgings. 

The press is equipped with outside cut-off which has power 
for shearing bars of considerable size, either hot or cold. It 

















A NEW FORGING PRESS. 


has an improved gravity releasing device in which the releas- 
ing of the clutch does not depend in any way upon springs. 
3y means of this clutch the machine is under the control of 
the operator at all times. The outside trimming attachment 
may be provided or not, as desired. The press illustrated is 
provided with adjustable pitmans, but solid ones can be used 
when they are preferred The frame is in one piece, with 
great rigidity. The press is built in three sizes by the Toledo 
Machine & Tool Co., of Toledo, O 

President Thompson, of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
announces that the half yearly statement of earnings will be 
published about July 1. It is thought that the net earnings 
will be about $2,000,000, or practically the same as those re 
ported for the preceding six months. President Thompson 
says that there is evidence of some diminution in new orders, 


but this he says has been due to floods and labor agitation. 


Charles Henry Niehaus, a sculptor of international reputa- 
tion, has submitted two designs to the committee on the erec- 
tion of a monument at Taunton, Mass., to Henry and James 
Leonard, colonial iron masters, who built the first successful 
iron foundry on the American continent. The groups in Mr. 
Niehaus’ designs illustrate the progress of the iron foundry. 
The monument is expected to cost about $100,000, and will 
be ready for erection in 1905. 





The blast furnace in the State Penitentiary at Rusk, Tex., 
was started in operation June 1 by W. L. Grace and associates, 
of St. Louis, who were given permission to conduct a series of 
experiments to cover a period of two weeks, with a view of 
satisfying themselves as to the quality of ore afforded in that 
section of Texas. The experiments are reported to have been 
highly satisfactory and the St. Louis men are said to have 
plans on foot for the building of a blast furnace at or near 
Rusk, 

Officials of the Carnegie Steel Co. a few days ago celebrated 
the 300th weekly meeting of the staff. In addition to the regu 
lar dinner and discussion of matters of the company, speeches 
were made by nearly all present. There are about 30 members 
of this group of Carnegie officials, and their custom of meeting 
weekly has been adopted by many other concerns. 
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The American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation. 


As indicated in our report of last week, the eighth annual 
convention of the American Foundrymen’s Association at 
Milwaukee, June 9, 10 and 11, was one of the most success- 
ful in the association’s history. Downright earnest work was 
done in the stated sessions of the convention, and the engi 
neering societies can show no better record of persistence than 
was made by the foundrymen on the opening day at Milwaukee 
—a morning, an afternoon and an evening session, the first 
beginning at 10 a. m. and the last ending at 11 p. m. The 
Milwaukee committees did their work well, and their hospi 
tality was abundant and expressive; but the program was so 
arranged that the business in hand took its rightful place and 
the social features were secondary 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

The only paper read at the Tuesday morning session, after 
the opening speeches and the reports of the officers and the 
various committees as given last week, was a brief one by 

hos. D. West, of Sharpsville, Pa., on “A New Cupola Slag 
Conveyor.” This conveyor is one of the features of the new 
installations at the T. D. West Foundry Co.’s plant at Sharps- 
ville, where ingot molds are soon to be turned out on a very 
large scale. The paper follows: 

“In melting over 50 tons in cupolas of above 50 inches 
inside the lining, there is more or less slag formed which must 
be taken from the cupola. Some founders allow this slag to 
accumulate below the slag spout, while others prefer to con- 
vey it some distance away. To do this the slag is often let 
run down a sand or iron runner as far as it will flow, and is 
then pulled with a hook the balance of the distance, while in 
a semi-molten state. Other founders allow the slag to run into 
small buggies which can be handled by one man. Again the 
slag may be let run into a car which is sent to the dump 
pile over regular track. Believing that present methods couid 
be improved, that money could be saved, besides doing away 
with disagreeable labor and aiding our continuous melting 
system, we decided to install a slag conveyor as shown in the 
illustration. This conveyor was gotten up by the C. O. Bartlett 
& Snow Co. of Cleveland While it might he thought a 
rather elaborate and costly machine, nevertheless, as we are 
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making radical changes in our methods of molding and 
casting, and are arranging for continuous melting of 20 to 
’ 


22 tons per hour, or 480 to 528 tons daily for each week's 


from the blast furnace, 


steady run, when not using hot metal 
we consider the machine a good investment. 

“In operating the slag conveyor, the belt A serves to start 
and stop it. The slag as it runs from the cupola flows down 
the spout B into the buckets C. The buckets convey the slag 
outside the shop, dropping it from them in solid form, into 
the car, cart, or pile D. The blocks, after they are sufficiently 
cool, may be broken up to pick out the iron which has been 
carried out with the slag. We have a method in view which 
contemplates gathering the iron before dropping the slag 
into the car. This will then save the labor connected with 
the slag question in any form. 

“When it is considered that slag may contain shot iron up to 
4 percent as well as an oxide of iron equivalent to 15 to 20 
percent of the metal, aside from what iron may run out over 
the slag hole, the importance of gathering all the metallic iron 
possible may be seen. Then again, as the amount of slag pro 
duced is about 30 to 50 pounds per ton of iron melted, the 
slag made by our projected daily heats would be 109 to 25 
thousand pounds. From which the importance of the new 


slag conveying system we are installing may be readily 
judged.” 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The paper of Jos. Leon Gobeille, of Cleveland, published in 
our last issue, stirred up an interesting discussion. In deal- 
ing with “The Organization, Maintenance and Management 
f a Modern Pattern Shop,” Mr. Gobeille reproduced the 
features of his own plant in Cleveland, showing a plan on a 
large scale, with the arrangement of wood-working machinery 
indicated. In answering questions put to him by the mem- 
bers, Mr. Gobeille showed ready wit and thorough command 
of his subject. Asked why he recommended hot water heat 
ing he replied that hot air is very dirty; that anything in a 
pattern shop that makes dirt costs money. Air blowing into 
a shop even from a window is bad 

l. J. Best said he had used hot water heating in the pattern 
shop and considered that the air was more agreeable to 
breathe. He thought Mr. Gobeille’s segment machine excel- 
lent but would not want to do away with the trimmer, which 
he considered to be a first-class machine. Co-operation be- 
tween the pattern shop and the foundry he considered very 
essential. The pattern-maker who goes conscientiously about 
his work will consider the work of the molder. The pattern 
with filleted corners, for example, will give a better and hand- 
somer casting than one with square corners; yet the pattern- 
maker, in the speaker’s experience, is more than likely to turn 
out the former. Pattern-makers need education as well as 
molders 

One member stated that his firm had their draftsmen make 
pencil sketches of proposed work. Afterwards, the foundry 
foreman and the machine shop foreman are called in to dis 
cuss the best method of handling the job both in the foundry 
and machine shop 

Another member asked Mr. Gobeille whether the pattern- 
maker was told before he made the pattern whether it was 
for a casting in steel, iron or brass, and whether the adjust- 
ments were made accordingly. Mr. Gobeille replied that he 
was not often given this information. This he thought a 
great mistake, as the lack of such data caused much trouble 
and expens« 

David Spence regarded the pattern shop as the starting point 
in planning for economical work, for results depended upon 
the making of the pattern so that it could be handled in the 
He knew of one plant in 
which an expert pattern-maker spent two years in the foundry 
so that he might know its needs and how to adjust the pro- 
duct of the pattern shop to them. The pattern-maker ought 


foundry to the best advantages 


to consult with the foundry foreman before the pattern is made 

To this latter observation of Mr. Spence a member retorted 
that the trouble about such an arrangement was that many 
foundry foremen could not tell by looking at a drawing how 
they would want a pattern made to give the best results in the 
foundry. 

Mr. Gobeille in replying to the comments made said that it 
was the aim of the pattern shop to give good corners, good 
fillets. He would say that the foundry foreman should con- 
fer with the pattern shop foreman. Two years in the foundry 
would be an excellent thing, no doubt, for a pattern shop fore 


man. Referring to his own experience, he was sorry often- 


times that he came up at the bench. The best man for a 
place of authority in a pattern shop was a trained man, a 
technical school graduate, a man with a broad view. Such 


i superintendent would look at the problem broadly, apply 


means to an end and solve questions of management and 
economy, on which a pure pattern shop training threw little 
light 


Foundry Foremen’s Section. 


he convention then resolved itself into the foundry fore 


men’s section, with Archie M. Loudon, of J. B. & J. M. Cor 
nell, Cold Spring, N. Y., in the chair. Mr. Loudon opened 
the session with a brief address on “The Trials of a Foundry 
Foreman,” in which he said: 

“The skill and endurance of the foundry foreman are con 
stantly and sorely taxed in every phase of foundry life. In 
deed he is in the unenviable position of being between two 
fires as it were, and life is therefore to him a pretty miserable 
affair. Let us say a new order has been secured for the foun- 
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dry. The foreman must at once figure on the best method of 
making the work as well as to produce it at the lowest cost. 
Now while doing this he must also direct the work of each 
man employed about the shop, must supervise the cupola gang, 
and see to it that the best results are obtained there. Next he 
must look after the molding proper, giving out the work and 
seeing that it is done; look after the core making, arranging 
things so that the cores will be made in time for the molds 
they are intended for; see that the molds are poured in proper 
rotation. If to the above are agided the daily conferences with 
the office, an even temper and smiling countenance can hardly 
be asked from the hard-worked foundry foreman. It would 
seem further that if those who come into daily contact with 
the foreman would assist him wherever possible, perhaps he 
might cultivate the even temper which seems so desirable in 
business life. 

“From the preceding it can readily be inferred that the 
foundry foreman has altogether too little assistance, and this 
is true whether it be a jobbing or a specialty shop. He natural- 
ly, becomes a machine in the end, and if he breaks down in 
spirit, he is set down as a crank and certainly unfit to run a 
foundry. The foreman has, however, also to contend with 
his men. Now I know that in most shops the foreman is for- 
tunate enough to have some good, honest, conscientious and 
capable men working for him, and this is sometimes the only 
sunshine he has. They do not trouble him. But the ma- 
jority of the help is always trying to see how little may be 
done before the law is laid down hard. Any effort on the part 
of the foreman meets with tacit resistance, and if the work 
is exacted ia spite of this, every means is resorted to to drive 
him out. 

“On the one hand we have the foreman who allows the 
molder, helper, and core-maker to set the day’s work This 
man is not worth his hire. On the other hand we have the 
man in charge of the foundry who knows what a day’s work 
should be, asks it from every one, and will not put up with 
a refusal unless it is actually shown an impossibility to him 
by honest effort. his foreman will turn out the shirkers. 
Necessarily it will be seen that to do justice to the firm and 
the men is a delicate task, and the art is given to few. But 
here is just where ample assistance will help very much. 
Friction will be reduced to a minimum, and all the contending 
elements will be held down to strict business. 

“To get the best results from a good foreman, the man- 
agement should give him its full confidence, back up his 
efforts to better conditions at all times, find out his troubles 
and wherever possible smooth the way a little so that the 
result gives some personal satisfaction to him and encourages 
him. Do not worry or ridicule the foreman, for he is the 
very man who worries most over losses, and does his best 
whether backed up or not, to reduce them, from personal pride. 
He will do all he can to keep up the production to the maxi- 
mum, and if instead of worrying him when a loss does occur, 
and which worry will be sure to get him into such a state that 
he will lose the next time also, he is encouraged and let feel 
that the management is with him in his efforts to locate and 
correct the trouble, a very happy situation will result. 

“Now a few words as to molders: The Golden Rule is just 
as applicable to them as to anyone else. Let the molders 
begin work in the morning promptly, taking the jobs given to 
them with the idea of the best interest of the management at 
heart. Who knows but that each molder’s turn may come to 
be foreman some day too? He who may be depended upon 
fo work conscientiously and intelligently has a foremanship 
ready for him when his time arrives. If molders would only 
keep this in mind, there would not be so many tyrants made 
in the foundries by their obstinacy and disregard for the in 
terests of their employers. Would the molders only unite to 
help the foreman, how nice a place the foundry would at once 
become for honest, comfortable work. Truly where the man 
agement, foreman and men, are considered grouped together 
on One side, and the interests of the owner on the other, the 
trite saying, ‘United we stand, divided we fall,’ is very ap- 
plicable.” 

Foundry Management. 

President Walker, of the association, read his brief paper on 

“A Simple Device for Ascertaining the Average Silicon in an 
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Iron Mixture,” as given in our last issue, and illustrated it by 
showing the apparatus. He was followed by David Spence, 
of the Greenlee Foundry Co., Chicago, who spoke on “Foundry 
Management.” Mr. Spence said: 

“If a foundry foreman desires to keep his shop force up to a 
high state of efficiency he will, as soon as he receives an order 
for castings, see that the necessary cores are at once ordered 
from the core department. Then he will proceed to learn if 
he has a suitable flask for the casting, and if he has, he will 
ascertain if any repair work is needed on this, and if so, he 
will have this done before the flask is taken to the molders’ 
fioor. All repairing of flasks should be done by a flask man 
instead of the molder and his helper. In order that the molder 
may use his time to the best advantage his helper should see 
that he not only has facing sand, gaggers clamps, etc., but he 
should also look after the many little things which the molder 
sometimes spends his high priced time in looking up. Even 
in specialty shops I have seen molders take a hand in barring 
up flasks. This they should not have to do, as this kind of 
labor belongs to the flask maker, and the latter will do a better 
job than the molder every time. 

“In a great many foundries the men depend too much upon 
the foreman for everything. They should remember that he 
is only human, and has not the time to attend to every little 
detail. It has always seemed strange to me too that the 
place where castings are made should receive so little attention 
from the owners of plants, a majority of whom seem to 
believe that anything can be made to do for this department. 
Perhaps nearly every practical foreman is familiar with shops 
where ordinary equipment is so scarce that the molders are 
spending a great part of their time looking for things of which 
each should have a plentiful supply. The successful foundry 
manager of today must not only be a practical molder, but also 
experienced in cupola practice or he is not fully qualified for 
the position. Of course he should be a man of. good judg- 
ment, cool and pleasant, and while he should treat his men in 
a liberal way, he should not be backward about taking a firm 
position whenever this becomes necessary. 

“A competent foundry manager is worth a good salary and 
is sadly needed by many foundries who are attempting to 
direct shop affairs from the office through men of small ex- 
perience who are really not foremen at all. At the present 
time we have another drawback in our foundries in the form 
of incompetent pattern making I have seen patterns come 
into a foundry made solid, where they should be split, and 
blank gears with hubs nailed on where these should be left 
loose. Again, the foundry manager has his hands full to 
handle the traveling class of molders who generally come into 
a shop without a tool and whenever they are ready to draw 
a pattern they will look around for a nail to drive into it, and 
then break a clamp in two so that they may have a substitute 
for a hammer. 

“Naturally the successful foundry manager will watch the 
little things and guard against waste as much as possible. A 
few years ago I took hold of a foundry where I found thirty 
tons of iron in the form of scrap buried in the ground. I 
at once had this dug up and dried and put through the rattler, 
when I used a few hundred pounds a day until it was all used 
up. Whenever owners of a foundry have a good foreman they 
should treat him right and give him to understand that they 
have confidence in him. When they furnish him what he 
requires to work with in the way of material and equipment 
then, and not until then, have they got a right to look to him 
for results. There are today too many men acting in the 
capacity of superintendents of plants who should be flask men, 
and I have seen many a foreman who was more competent 
to be superintendent than the one who was placed over him 
The young men of ability should be encouraged and promoted 
in every way, as it is to them we must look for foundry 
managers in the future.” 

Molding Machines. 

Papers on molding machines were read by Edward B. Gil- 
mour, of Peoria, Ill., and S. H. Stupakoff, of Pittsburg. Of 
these extracts will be given in a later issue. Mr. Stupakoff’s 
series of papers on molding machines contributed to the Jour- 
nal of the American Foundrymen’s Association, has been a 
most complete and painstaking review of progress in this field 
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The paper read at Milwaukee is really a continuation of the 
series, though prepared in a way that made it complete in 
itself. One feature of the paper was its reference to the 
advantages of movable molding machines. The writer said: 

“A good object lesson of the advantage of movable mold- 
ing machines was given in a pamphlet by Mr. Henry E. Prid- 
more, wherein he explained that ‘for filling a foundry floor 
with 270 12x28x8-inch flasks by working either at the bench 
or with stationary molding machines, two molders would have 
tc walk 7 miles and 720 feet, carrying a heavy flask over half 
the distance; while, with the proper arrangement and with 
movable machine the distance was reduced to 6,480 feet or to 


about 1-5 of the above journey.’ It is interesting to note that 


the quantity of molding sand alone in this case represented a 
mass equal in weight to about 20 tons, which remained prac- 
tically at the same spot where used, while in bench molding 
or with stationary machines it would have to be carried over 
the given distance twice, that is, once from the floor to the 
bench before molding and. once from the bench to the floor 
after molding. 

“This sounds like a strong argument in favor of portable 
But, let us sift the ground before we jump 
‘Are portable 


molding machines 
to conclusions. If the question were asked: 
machines always applicable?’ we must answer decidedly ‘No.’ 
In that case there remains nothing for us to do but to imitate 
Mahomed and go for the sand pile, if the sand pile will not 
Portable machines are good in their place, but 
Molding machines can be made 


come to us. 
they are not good in all places 
portable only in cases where they are operated manually, and 
economy by portability decreases as the size and weight of the 
machine increase.” 

In the discussion of the two papers on molding machines 
there was a free interchange of opinion as to the class of 
workmen that can be profitably employed on machines. Some 
of the speakers commented on the union’s attitude toward the 
machine. The consensus of opinion was that good results 
had not been attained as vet where machines had been put 
in the hands of molders. One member told of a union molder 
who was given the first machine introduced in his shop. It 
seemed that there was trouble with it from the very beginning, 
and at length after a fair trial, in which the molder’s output 
was no more than when working on bench or floor and some 
times less, a laborer was hired and put on the machine and 
within a month ke turned out twice as many castings as the 
molder 

The success of the squeezer on certain classes of multiple 
work was testified to by several speakers. “The only way to 
operate machines successfully is to keep them away from 
molders,” said one member. He recited the experience in his 
shop, where molders at $2.75 a day had been given the 
machines at the start, but made so little headway that eventual 
ly they were sent back to the bench and the machines given 
to unskilled men who brought them to a good degree of 
economical operation. 

Herbert M. Ramp, of Schenectady, told of a plant in which 
40 machines are run by laborers. In the same plant 10 or 
12 machines are operated by molders. The laborers produce 
40 percent more castings than the molders and have a loss of 
4 to 5 percent, while in the case of the molders the loss is 
8 to 10 percent. Not enough stress, he thought, is put on 
power ramming machines or on elevating and conveying sand 
By proper handling of the sand there is a great saving. There 
are machines and machines, said the speaker, and one may 
be put in and prove unsuccessful while another will succeed 
well. It’s the man behind the machine that decides. Re 
turning to the efficiency of the power ramming machine, hi 
cited a case where six men with machines hand rammed pro 
duced 1,100 sewing machine heads in a day. The same thing 
put on a power ramming machine yielded 200 per man pet 
day. With power ramming machines flasks could be used 


up to 5 or 6 feet square 


Disposal of Waste Coke. 


The last topic at the afternoon session related to the dis 
posal of waste coke in the foundry, an agricultural foundry 
with a considerable amount of such coke having sent in the 
inquiry. 
he had been able to burn it in the core ovens to dry cores 


One member answered that by mixing it with coal, 
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At Sharpsville, Pa.. Mr. West reported that it was used for 
Mr. Murphy used 
broken coke in part for firing core ovens. Mr. Gilmour said 
that harvester foundries accumulated considerable quantities 
In general foundries it could be used for cinders 
for large cores. In agricultural foundries it was found to 
burn too slow in core oven heating, and it would clog up the 


blacksmiths’ fires and with good results. 


of such coke. 


cupola if used there in any such quantity as accumulated in 
these foundries. Blacksmiths also objected to it because it 
did not make a quick enough fire. Another member had solved 
the problem by hauling the broken foundry coke to his home 
and using it as fuel. Mr. S. S. Knight said that in the Bir- 
mingham district a small stove had been brought out expressly 
for using this smal! coke. Its use for domestic purposes was 
reported by several others. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


The paper of W. J. Keep, of Detroit, on “Retort Oven Coke 
for Foundry Use,” as printed in our last issue, was read at 
the Tuesday evening session by W. S. Blauvelt, of the Solvay 
Process Co., of Detroit. There was an interesting discussion 
of this subject. Mr. Blauvelt was asked if there were not more 
moisture in retort oven coke than in beehive coke, and answered 
that while moisture might be noticeable in- the case of the 
former, this was not due to the retort process, but rather to the 
original coal. Connellsville coke made in beehive ovens is apt 
to be glazed and does not absorb moisture: coals from other 
districts do not glaze in this way, either in beehive or retort 
ovens. The question of burden-hearing quality being raised 
Mr. Blauvelt said that this depended both on the kind of coal 
and its treatment in coke-making. A stregger coke will be 
made in the retort oven than from the same coal treated in 
the beehive oven’ The narrow, confining chamber of the retort 
oven results in a compression from the sides, of the coal when 
in plastic condition under the coking operation. Highly vola 
tile coals thus come out a much stronger coke than might be 
expected from their cOmposition. However, there are great 
differences due to the character of the coal used 

Mr. West said that in his experience retort coke gave best 
results under a slight lowering of the blast pressure in the 
cupola. 

It was stated in this connection that if the coke contains a 
considerable percentage of soft spongy product there will be 
difficulty in sustaining the burden. Foundrymen have prefer- 
One firm asks for a coke of dense structure and this 
It is not so pure as the ordinary by- 


ences. 
requires more blast. 
product coke, producing 13 percent of ash as against 8 to 10 
percent ordinarily, and with 83 percent fixed carbon. 

John Magee, of the Magee Furnace Co., Boston, had used 
It looked like a high sulphur 
The coke was heavy 


some German retort oven coke. 
coke, but there had been no bad results. 
and very black, but it had done some remarkaole melting. 
His firm melted 10 charges to the bed, not so high a melting 
ratio as some. With domestic coke they had melted 5% to 1, 
while with German coke the ratio was 7 to 1, and the iron was 
very hot. Having been able to secure the German coke de- 
livered at 50 cents less than domestic coke, his firm had re- 
cently placed an order abroad for 500 tons additional. 


Malleable Cast Iron. 


Dr. Moldenke’s paper on “Malleable Cast Iron,” printed last 
week, was read by title and the author answered questions, 
Mr. Gobeille referred to the marked tendency toward the use 
of malleable in plate work. In ten years, he believed, the 
stove work of the country would be largely malleable or steel. 
lhe question for the pattern-maker and the foundryman was, 
How can shrinkage be kept constant? 

Dr. Moldenke could not share in Mr. Gobeille’s expectation 
concerning malleable for plate work. He doubted if malleable 
would give the sharp, clean lines of stove plate as now cast 
Steel was too expensive. In stove legs malleabie certainly has 
a good field, strength being an important consideration. For 
the ornamental plate work of most modern stoves malleable 
would not give sharp lines so much desired. Under annealing 
malleable gives a round edge. Another drawback is that about 
10 percent must be culled out as waste. 

Mr. Spence asked if the use of ferro-aluminum would be a 
help in malleable work. Dr. Moldenke replied that aluminum 


is a poison to malleable and must be avoided unless in very 
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small quantities. One-tenth of 1 percent would give ni return for value received. They however object to paying in 
trouble, but generally aluminum gives a gray luster. ferior men, who may be more valuable than laborers, the same 

Mr. Spence suggested that ferro-aluminum added to white wages that they do their best mechanics. Labor unions deny 
iron to the extent of 10 percent would overcome shrinkage, but them the right to discriminate; they insist that it must be left 
in such cases no annealing was involved. Dr. Moldenke elab- to them to determine the rate of pay, and to select and place 
orated on the operation of ferrd-aluminum with white iron, in the men in all positions. They object to the discharge of 
opening up the crystalline structure. members of their organizations, and in many other ways at- 

Mr. Gobeille; returning to the original question, said that tempt to meddle with the management of.even the best regu 


lated institutions. This is a source of constant annoyance to 
the employer, and the cause of the continuous warfare between 
capital and labor. 

“According to the rules of modern labor organizations, their 
members are under practically no obligations to their employ 
ers. They may leave any time they choose to, but must not 
be discharged without the consent of the union. They must 
be paid a stated amount of wages, but are not compelled to 
do a stated amount of work. They must receive their pay in 
full at regular intervals, but are not compelled to render full 
services during the regular working hours They may com 
mence and leave off work when they please, but must not be 
laid off when it so suits the employer. They must receive an 
advance in pay for all time worked over the regular hours, 
but are not to be asked to furnish more work in return 

“Now how about the obligations of the employer? He has 
them to his customers and to his creditors, to 
and to his community, to his employes and to his conscience 
to his city and his state, to his country and to the world at 
large. His success depends upon his judgment and executive 
ability, skill and forethought, shrewdness and honesty, activity 
and firmness, promptitude and reliability, trustworthiness and 
respectability, and finally to the faculty of adapting himself 
to all conditions, and ability to master all emergencies. His 
actions must be above criticism, his intentions beyond sus 


picion, his dealings fair, his word beyond doubt, his transac 





WILLIS BROWN, THE NEW PRESIDENT. tions open to inspection, his obligations binding morally, even 
without promise or contract 


‘ nT , »t . + y les . it ctire ¢ ric omen -_ 
malleable stoves are already being made and the problem they Now let the workingman also do justice his employer 


presented is a real one. The question was how the shrinkage 
of malleable is to be made constant. 

Dr. Moldenke replied that it cannot be made uniform. 
There will be different shrinkages in different parts of the 
same heat. He had poured two castings from metal taken 
from an open-hearth heat. The hottest iron taken from the 
surface of the bath was used for one, and colder iron for’ the 
other. That poured from the hotter metal was stronger, being 
white, with considerable chill. The other was perfectly gray. 
It is impossible to get the same temperature for your iron 
from different parts of the same heat, and variations in shrink 


Let him attend strictly to his duties while at work, let him 
do the very best he can in quality and amount of work, let him 
take pride in it, and let him realize that his time belongs to 
his employer. The workingman is no less bound to do his 


full duty than is his employer in turn bound to look after «he 


age are inevitable. 

Mr. Lindemann asked if malleable used for stove tops 
or for water backs was not liable to deteriorate more quickly, 
than gray iron, and received several replies in the affirmative, 
one member giving an experience in this line. Dr. Moldenke 
added that if there were a hard casting to start with and it 
were possible to go only a certain length in the annealing proc 
ess and then stop it, malleable would give a better account of 
itself under such service. 


“Employer and Employe.” 





A paper under the above title was read by S. H. Stupakoff, 
of Pittsburg. He said in part: 

“The laborer has no just cause to complain of his own fate, 
and envy the position of his employer. There is little left t 
envy if all the trials of the employer are thrown into the bal 
ance. The inner life of the employer is like a closed book, 
while that of the laborer is like a placard. There would be 
less antagonism on the part of workingmen if these conditions 
could be reversed. Let the fair-minded man remember that 
the most successful men of all times rose from his own ranks, 
and that he has the same chance. If he be ambitious, let him 
strive for the same goal; if apt and deserving, his services 
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will be in demand and rewarded in a substantial manner. If interests of his men. Let the workingman be loyal. His em 
he has executive ability, he will be given more and more re ployer pays for skill rendered; he pays for the time during 
sponsibility. Men of this stamp are always in demand, are which such skill is rendered him for his sole benefit. He 
eagerly sought for, ‘and fill the best positions with the highest buys it, and it belongs to him. 

i| compensation. The limit of advancement for the capable man “Men in business make their living by buying and selling 
is only at the top of the ladder commodities. He who can buy lowest and sell highest has the 


“Employers are as a rule broad-minded enough to give full most profit. But the price of the goods is always regulate 
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by market conditions. Supply and demand regulate values. 
Goods will not bring higher prices than they can be bought for 
elsewhere in the open market. Every business man has t 
face competition, and in selling must meet the prices of his 
competitors. All manufacturers are business men, but they 
are not only trading. They are producing commodities from 
raw materials. The raw materials of one factory may be the 
finished products of another. An article of commerce usually 
takes several operations, and passes through very many hands 
before it may be finally marketed. No manufacturer can suc 
ceed unless able to produce articles of superior quality and 
reasonable price within the limits of quotations in the open 
market. He may therefore only select the best and most 
reasonable raw materials and labor. He has the right to 
accept and reject material, to dispose of his product as he 
sees fit. He has the right to engage whom he will in this 
production, and has the right to discharge whom he can or 


will spare 
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at the Wednesday morning session. R. F. Flinterman, chemist 
of the International Harvester Co., presided. A paper on 
“The Metallurgical Engineer in the Foundry,” by Henry 
Souther, Hartford, Conn., was read by title 


Loss of Sulphur in Cast Iron Borings. 


W. E. Dickson’s (Sharpsville, Pa.) paper on “Loss of Sul- 
phur in Borings of Cast Iron,” was read by the secretary. 
It is as follows: 

“A few years ago I found myself obtaining high results in 
the determination of sulphur in pig iron. My method was the 
usual one of evolving the sulphur as hydrogen sulphide, ab- 
sorbing the gas in an alkaline solution of cadmium salt, acidi- 
fying and finally titrating with a standard solution of iodine, 
the factor of which was obtained from results given by 
standard borings. After examining all details of my work 
without finding any source of error, I made an examination 
of my standard borings and to my surprise, found that the 
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“The employer should recognize the wants of his men, 


should make them feel comfortable and at home, grant and give 
them what is their due. He must understand how to keep his 
men in good spirits, and yet maintain for himself their respect 
and esteem [he workingman, on the other hand, should 


Ige 


acknowles the benefits bestowed upon him by a considerate 
employer, and should aid him in his efforts. He should look 
upon work as a pastime, on exertion as sport, achievement a 
boon, and employment a pleasure. 

“There should be a relationship established based upon 
esteem, friendly intercourse, righteousness and humane views 
Under these conditions there will be a bountiful harvest for 
each and every one affected. He who toils all day will then 


enjoy his evenings in good temper and with contented mind. 


No man of sense will contend that it is just to demand equal 
pay for all work, good or bad, much or little, if the work 
which is thus produced cannot be similarly disposed of. It 


may be necessary for the employer to submit temporarily to 
such unsavory conditions, but perverted ideas of this kind 
‘annot exist for ever. Social life is but a ‘give and take,’ not 
‘your money or your life; and all parties fare best if they 
remember in their dealings with each other the Golden Rule, 
which is just as applicable to our industrial life as it is to every 


ther condition.” 
Heating and Ventilating Foundries. 


W. H. Carrier, representing the Buffalo Forge Co., read a 
paper illustrated by lantern slides, on “Heating and Ventilating 


Foundries and Machine Shops.” It will appear in a later 


S. S. Knight, manager of the Birmingham Pipe & Casting 
Co., of Birmingham, Ala., gave a lantern slide lecture on “The 
Principal Factors in the Iron Industry of the Birmingham 
District.” A report of the lecture is given elsewhere in this 
ssue. The screen pictures were views of ore properties 
coke ovens, blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills 
representative of the development in Alabama since the 


ndustry was planted there 
WEDNESDAY FORENOON. 


The metallurgical section of the association had the floor 


standard, which was supposed to evolve .o40 percent sulphur, 
was only giving off .030 percent. Thus, after putting a por- 
tion of standard borings through the regular process of analy 
sis, I would divide .040 by the number of cubic centimeters of 
iodine required for the final reaction fo obtain my factor. As 
the standard proved to be giving off only .030 percent sulphur 
it is obvious that the factor would be one-third too high and 
all results obtained by its use correspondingly so. 


“Thinking the standard might have been improperly pre- 
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pared, | made up another one, using every precaution to secure 
1 good, clean, thoroughly mixed ‘lot of borings. After estab- 
lishing its sulphur value, based on the results of a number of 
hemists, it was carefully bottled and sealed and stored away 
with the exception of a small portion needed for frequent use 
in standardizing. For a time this standard gave the best of 
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results, but after a while it began to give a higher factor 
than that obtained by use of a steel sulphur standard which 
had agreed closely with it at first. Portions from the sealed 
bottles showed the same change and a careful re-analysis of 
the standard showed that it was evolving less sulphur than the 
value assigned to it while the steel standard gave the same as 
before. 
“Turning to a number of other standards in my possession 
I examined them and found a loss in all those made from pig 
or cast iron. Those made from steel had undergone no ap- 
preciable change. The regular sample of the pig iron, reserved 
in the laboratory for checking in case results were questioned, 
showed a large loss of sulphur even though the time inter- 
vening between the first and later tests was short. Some re- 
sults obtained from operation on the standards were as fol- 
lows: 
Original Present 
Standard. Value. Value. Character of Borings. 
No. 1 053 .042 Borings passed over 80 mesh sieve 
om to remove dust. 
No. 2 ost 047 Coarse borings broken up in mortar 
to pass through 20 mesh and over 
80 mesh. 
.040 028 Borings just as they came from drill. 
No. 4 0506 031 Borings fine and dusty. Very old 
standard. ; 
No. 5 057 O41 Borings just as they came from drill. 
B .038 .036 American Foundrymen’s Assoéiation 
: standard. af 
C 059 .048 American Foundrymen’s ' Association 
standard. 
“Steel standard showed no loss. 


“In borings of cast iron every particle is cracked throughout, 
becoming a porous mass—offering a very large surface for 
action of outside influences such as acids, when attempting to 
dissolve the material, or air and moisture in causing oxidation. 
On the other hand the soft steel rolls up in a compact lump 
presenting little surface for the action of such influences. With 
this in mind it seems possible that the loss may be due to 
a slow oxidation of the sulphur taking place on the large 
surface exposed by the porous particle of iron while the surface 
presented for action on the steel is so small that it would be 
a long time before sufficient loss occurred to become noticeable. 

“Whatever the cause, I believe, it is certain that borings of 
pig or cast iron, even though kept with all of the care given to 
standards, lose very appreciable amounts of sulphur on stand- 
ing and the widespread use of the above or similar methods for 
the determination of sulphur should cause the fact to be of 
interest to chemists engaged in the analysis of iron.” 

Di . 

The papers of Percy Longmuir, of Sheffield, Eng., an 
Andrew Carnegie research scholar, on the “Microstructure of 
Cast Iron,” and of W. Walley Davis, of Roanoke, Va., on 
“Blast Furnace Conditions Affecting the Chemical Condition 
of Foundry Iron,” were read by title. 

There was a discussion by chemists present on the methods 
for determining the constituents of cast iron as already com- 
piled by H. E. Field, secretary of the metallurgical section. 

In connection with the work of the standardizing bureau of 
the association, T. D. West chairman, it was stated that there 
was a very general demand for standardized steel drillings. 
The bureau, Mr. West said, had been asked to take up the 
matter of standardized steel drillings. While this was not 
particularly in line with the association’s work it was thought 
the same agency might act also for those who wanted to test 
their reagents in steel analysis. A member stated that he 
would be responsible for getting a billet from a steel company 
so that the association might add steel drillings also to its 
list, an announcement that was received with approval. 

In connection with the paper of Mr. Longmuir, mentioned 
above, the inquiry was made whether anything had been pub- 
lished on microscopic investigations into the structure of 
malleable and other annealed castings, and the inquirer was 
referred to the writings of H. W. Howe and A. Sauveur. 


Analysis as a Help in Meeting. 
The following paper, prepared by A. V. Slocum, of the 
Keystone Car Wheel Co., Pittsburg, was read by the secretary 


of the section : 
“Owing to the very short time which I had to prepare this 
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paper I have confined myself to one illustration, of the great 
help that analysis, in connection with microscopy, can be in 
enabling the foundrymen to get maximum results in melting. 
From microscopical investigation can be and is obtained the 
knowledge as to which molecules have the most affinity for 
each other. Analysis would show, when best formation is 
obtained, of what the atoms consist, which compose the mass. 
In attempting to duplicate this formation in our mixtures we 
should endeavor to bring the component parts in the casting 
as near to their natural position as is possible, so as to obtain 
the largest amount of strength and durability. To do this the 
particles must be separated as much as possible, so as to allow 
a natural freeness in adjusting themselves when solidifying. 
If the different substances being melted, in their analysis do 
not show that they are composed of parts which will readily 
combine, you will have a weak casting and probably blame 
it on some one particular brand of iron, while it is really 
a mistake in judgment in the selection of the irons. Mixtures 
of this kind give castings many times showing severe strains, 
segregation and irregular results, some on the hard side and 
some too open. You are liable to claim that tne cupola was 
not working properly, does not bring the iron down regularly, 
and think that the tuyeres or something of that nature must 
have gone wrong, while as a matter of fact it is simply a case 
of clannishness. The elements have simply clanned by them- 
selves and when the proper heat was obtained and we tried to 
mix them up they rebelled to the best of their ability; and 
when the struggle was over you could find some of one ele- 
ment at one place, more somewhere else still adhering to its 
kind, some scattered around indiscriminately, without regard 
to natural results or the good of the whole. 

“Another not uncommon error is to attempt to produce cast- 
ings of a given analysis by using irons all having analysis as 
near the one desired for the castings as is possible to obtain. 
This often results in dull iron and although you know you are 
using enough coke, plenty of blast, you again naturally begin 
to wonder if those tuyeres have gone wrong again. In this 
case your microscope would show similar formations in the 
different irons. Your analysis shows similar results, so that 
when you melt the different irons they all go down with a 
sameness, there is no natural cause to disturb them, nothing to 
jar or separate, consequently the atoms adhere longer together, 
which means iron not as fluid as desired. 

“On the other hand, if you had chosen your irons with a 
variation in analysis, but the total mix giving same average 
analysis, you would have irons going into the mix varying 
in physical structure under the microscope and having a strong 
affinity for each other, giving the same average analysis as 
required in the castings, which in melting on account of the 
non-uniformity of the molecules coming together and by their 
disrupting each other would give a more radical separation and 
a consequent more fluid iron, also a more regular melt and 
probably convince you that for once your tuyeres are working 
all right. 

“The simple point which I am trying to illustrate is that 
affinity in irons means strength and we should endeavor in 
making our mixtures for special purposes, to use irons that 
will become fluid readily ; and when they are in this fluid state 
they will combine to the best advantage. This can be done 
intelligently if we will use the information that is being given 
to us daily by our microscopists and chemists.” 

Commenting on the above paper Mr. Field said that while he 
was not prepared to accept all its statements, it was certainly 
true that the further one gets in cast iron, the more he finds 
that segregation plays an important part. The temperature at 
which the iron is poured and sets will determine the amount 
of carbon retained in the casting. 

The paper of H. E. Field on “Buying Pig Iron on Specifi 
cations,” was then read. It is given in full elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Dr. Moldenke suggested one modification of Mr. Field’s 
suggestions as to deductions where desired elements were not 
represented in the pig iron in as large percentage as in the 
guaranteed analysis. He thought there should be an allowance 
for any excess of these elements above the guaranteed analysis. 

Mr. Scott told of his experience in buying on analysis for the 
J. I. Case interests. The condition of the market had had 
much to do, in their early experience, with their success in 
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getting iron that was according to specifications; but in time 
the séller discovered that they expected to buy on that basis 
and on no other and there was less difficulty. The fact is that 
all iron can be used im one place or another; and if the 
buyer finds among his iron something that grades between a 
No. 1 and a No. 2 it is not necessary to reject it; he can find 
There is no poor pig iron; it is a question of find- 
He believed if 


use for it 
ing the right place for every kind of iron. 
every foundry would adopt specifications and insist on buying 
under them, the pig iron men themselves would welcome the 


practice in time. 
Recovery of Nickel from Scrap Anodes. 


A. K. Beckwith, of Dowagiac, Mich., gave the results of 
operations at the Beckwith Estate plant, in the recovery of 
nickel from scrap anodes used in the nickel-plating process. 
While the usual practice is to melt such scrap in crucibles, his 
company had fitted up a cupola for this purpose. Nickel being 
more infusible than iron required considerably more coke. On 
the bed the ratio of coke and metal was 1 to 1; in the charge, 
2% of metal to 1 of coke. The custom was to melt 500 pounds 
at a heat. In the operation of which he presented the figures 
there had been melted 825 pounds of scrap, and two heats were 
required. The bed had 200 pounds of coke and 200 pounds 
of nickel scrap; in the charge there was 40 pounds of coke to 
each 100 pounds of scrap. The 875 pounds of scrap was worth 
$218.75; 640 pounds of coke cost $2.25; molder’s work, $3; a 
laborer, $2. Total cost, $226. ‘ine yield was 635 pounds of 
nickel anodes, at 50c, or $317.50. In addition tnere was 75 
pounds of scrap at 25c, or $18.75. The total received was 
$336.25, making the profit in the operation, $110.25. 

Peter A. Kozmin, professor of technology in the University 
of St. Petersburg, Russia, was introduced to the association 
In a brief address he said that the discovery of America by 
European engineers occurred in 1876 when they discovered the 
technics of American industry at the Philadelphia Exposition. 
lhe Russian importations of metals, machinery and kindred 
manufactures from Germany, England, Switzerland and France 
amounted to 600,000 tons a year, but from the United States 
came comparatively littl. He expressed the hope that at no 
distant day the greater part of this import tonnage might come 
from the United States—a hope which his auditors received 
with no little enthusiasm. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The trolley ride of Wednesday afternoon took the visitors 
first to the Soldiers’ Home ard later to the splendid new plant 
of the Allis-Chalmers Co. at West Allis. These great works 
represent with the land surrounding them an expenditure of 
$3,000,000. 
including pumping engines and Corliss engines of the high 


he work seen under way was of the largest types, 


est powers, among the latter being engines for the electric 
power plants of the Manhattan Elevated Railway in New 
York and for the famous New York Subway. 
shop was interesting for the mammoth tools at work 


Che machine 
All are 
electrically driven and the absence of shafting is a marked 
feature. One planer, with 30-ft. bed and capable of taking 
work 11 ft. 9 inches in width and depth, was driven by a 50 
h. p. motor. Some of the larger machines cost $20,000 each 
complete. An interesting feature was the provision for taking 
portable tools to the heaviest work, for certain operations, the 
tools being secured by means of slots in heavy floor plates. 
In the foundry, the equipment for charging the cupola was 
inspected with keenest interest, the charging apparatus more 
closely representing that at blast furnaces than at ordinary 
cupolas. The use of electric traveling jib cranes which com 
manded the sides of the floor, running underneath the heavy 
traveling cranes, was commented on as an economy in handling 
the accessories of loam molding. No chains were used on 
the cranes, wire rope being employed throughout the foundry 
Construction details of these remarkable shops have already 
been illustrated in these columns. 

At the West Allis plant a collation was served and later the 


visitors posed for a group photograph. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 
The session on Thursday was devoted entirely to business 


matters and the election of officers. H. E. Field, of Ansonia, 
Conn., presented a motion, providing for the appointment of 
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a committee to take up the question of preparing instruction 
papers for distribution among the employes and apprentices 
of members of the association, which was adopted. Mr. Field 
was appointed chairman with power to select his own commit 
tee. Some discussion was created by the statement that only 
two of the Milwaukee foundrymen were members of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, which resulted in the 
passage of a motion instructing the executive committee of the 
\. F. A. to correspond with the local foundrymen’s organiza 
tions in the various cities with the view of inducing them to 
become members of the national body. It was decided to pub- 
lish a pamphlet containing the constitution of the association, 
together with a list of its members, its aims, dues, etc., and 
mail one to each member of every local organization in the 
country; and upon the suggestion of Dr. Moldenke, it was 
decided to admit these into membership at one-half the regular 
dues, This is the policy of the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Seamans, of that city, stating that every member 
of their local organization became, on payment of his dues, 
which are $10 per annum, a member of the American Foundry 
men’s Association, $5 of same going to the latter body. 

*Mr. Brown, of Erie, Pa., asked permission to read a paper 
which he had prepared, on the advisability of publishing the 
various papers contributed by members of the association in 
a journal which would be issued at stated intervals, this plan 
to supersede the present policy of putting the papers into type 
and distributing them immediately among the members. After 
considerable discussion, it was moved and adopted, that the 
matter be referred to a committee consisting of the president, 
secretary and three members to be appointed by the president, 
with full power to act in the premises. The question of ad 
mitting supply men and others who might be interested in 
the objects of the association, which was also covered in Mr. 
Brown’s paper, was also referred to this committee for action 


On the motion of the secretary, Prof. Thomas Turner, of 


the University of Birmingham, Birmingham, Eng., and Prof. 
\. Ledebur, Royal Mining School of Freiberg, Saxony, Ger 
many, European authorities on cast iron, were elected to 
honorary membership in the association. 

Dr. Moldenke brought up the question of creating sections 
of pattern foremen and foundry accountants, to meet annually 
with the association as do the metallurgists and foundry fore- 
men, with the view of not only obtaining their co-operation 
After dis 
cussion, it was decided to hold the matter over until next year 


but for the preparation of papers on these subjects 


A letter from the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s association, 
through Howard Evans, ‘its secretary, giving the substance 
of a talk made before that body at one of its recent meetings 
by Prof. Holmes, representing the St. Louis Exposition, was 
read to the association. The World’s Fair officials are desir 
ous of establishing and operating a modern foundry plant at 
the Exposition, and have sought the co-operation of the Phila 
delphia Foundrymen’s Association in the effort to accomplish 


' 


this object C‘hrough the committee appointed by President 


‘Thomas Devlin, consisting of A. E. Outerbridge, chairman, 
George C. Davis, chemist, and E. E. Brown, foundryman, the 
Philadelphia organization sought the assistance of the Ameri 
can Foundrymen’s Association in establishing such a plant 
It stated that Dr. Engler, of the Worcester Polytechnic Insti 


tute, offered to supply a man capable to act as superintendent ; 


the exhibition people will provide the grounds and building, 
while it was hoped that the foundry supply houses would 
furnish the necessary equipment on the strength of the adver 
tising these would receive thereby? The subject was als 


the National Founders’ Association, and 


being taken up with 
their aid solicited. No action was taken by the association, 
the matter being left in the hands of the secretary to do as 
he thought best. 

Letters were read from the St. Louis Foundrymen’s Asso 
ciation, the mayor of St. Louis, from President Francis of the 
St. Louis Exposition, from the Business Men’s League, the 
United Improvement Co. and other organizations of that city, 
inviting the association to hold its next annual meeting in St 
Louis. The secretary also stated that an invitation had come 
from Indianapolis. 

Some disapproval was expressed by several members of the 
proposal to hold the next meeting in St. Louis, owing to the 


counter attraction of the Exposition, and the possibility of 
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being unable to get proper hotel accommodations. It was 
suggested by the secretary that a plan could be devised where- 
by the business meetings of the association could be held in 
Indianapolis and the sight-seeing and entertainment features 
done in St. Louis, and while the opinion was far from unani- 
mous, either as to holding the meeting in St. Louis or adopt- 
ing the secretary’s suggestion, it was decided to leave the 
matter open for further action by the executive committee. 

The retiring and newly elected officers of the Foundry 
Foremen’s Section were presented to the association, and 
short addresses were made by the ex-president and president- 
elect, the sentiments of which were heartily cheered. 


New Officers. 


Under the head of new business, Mr. Yagle, of the nomi- 
nating committee, presented the names of officers for the 
coming year. On motion, the secretary was instructed to cast 
a single ballot for the election of these gentlemen: The newly 
elected officers are as follows: 

President, Willis Brown, Erie, Pa. 

First district vice-president, John Magee, Chelsea, Mass. 

Second district. vice-president, James A. Beckett, Hoosi¢ 
Falls, N. Y. 

Third district vice-president, John McLaren, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Fourth district vice-president, A. K. Beckwith, Dowagiac, 
Mich. 

Fifth district vice-president, C. J. Wolff, Chicago. 

Sixth district vice-president, Adam Bair, Milwaukee, Wis 

Seventh district vice president, J. P. Golden, Columbus, Ga. 

Eighth district vice-president, T. J. Best, Montreal, Que. 

Secretary and treasurer, Dr. Richard Moldenke, New York 
City. 

Assistant secretary, H. E. Field, Ansonia, Conn. 

FOUNDRY FOREMEN’S SECTION. 

Chairman, Charles H. Thomas, Newark, N. J. 

Secretary, James A. Murphy, Erie, Pa. 

METALLURGICAL SECTION. 

Chairman, W. G. Scott, Racine, Wis. 

Secretary, H. E. Field, Ansonia, Conn. 

Owing to the confusion and delay in settling accounts, under 
the present arrangement, and to facilitate matters of this kind, 
it was decided, until the association became larger and more 
prosperous, to combine the offices of secretary and treasurer 
into one, and to aid Dr. Moldenke in his increased duties Mr. 
Field was elected assistant secretary. 

After votes of thanks had been passed to the retiring ofh- 
cers, the Milwaukee Foundrymen’s Association, the city of 
Milwaukee, the contributors of papers, the Allis-Chalmers 
Co, Pabst Co., and others that had aided in entertaining the 
members and their wives, the association adjourned to meet 
sine die. Before adjourning, President Walker was made an 
honorary member. 

‘CONVENTION NOTES. 


A smoker was given in the large dining room of the Pfister 
Hotel by the Milwaukee Foundrymen’s Association on Wed 
nesday evening, an excellent musical program being given by 
the Lyric Glee Club. W. J. Turner, of Milwaukee, presided 
and speeches were made by a number of the visitors and the 
Milwaukee foundrymen. It was a thoroughly enjoyable fea 
ture of the meeting and a typical expression of Milwaukee 
hospitality. 

The executive committee of the Milwaukee Foundrymen’s 
Association who had the arrangements for the convention on 
their shoulders, did most creditable work. The committee was 
composed of the chairmen of the various committees, as fol 
lows: Finance—Irving H. Reynolds, Allis-Chalmers Co. En- 
tertainment—Charles E. Sammond, Stowell Mfg. & Foundry 
Co. Hotels, Halls and Carriages—E. W. Dickson, Allis 
Chalmers Co. Press—Thos. W. Sheriffs, Sheriffs Mfg. Co 
Reception—A, W. Bair, C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 

The badge was an attractive piece of work in dark French 
bronze. The medal portion was suspended by a purple rib- 
bon from the emblem of the Badger State, and the center 
piece of the medal was bright oreid with lacquer finish. The 
face of the medal bore a foundry ladle, and “American Foun- 
drymen’s Association” appeared in relief on the circumference. 
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The reverse side had the words, “8th Annual Meeting, June 
Q-I1, 1903. 

Fred D. Thorpe, of Holyoke, Mass., and H. S. Parks, of 
Chicago, represented the Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Co. of 
Holyoke. Their exhibit consisted of a section of the Coburn 
overhead trolley track, carried on a frame structure, and 
especially illustrating the automatic safety locking device in 
connection with switches. 

In addition to the list of names reported last week the fol- 
lowing registered at the convention: Menton Wheat, Allis- 
Chalmers Co., Milwaukee; James R. Petley, National Electric 
Co., Milwaukee; H. J. Rober and H. Lamp, Bettendorf Metal 
Wheel Works, Springfield, O.; George C. Bartels, Wisconsin 
Malleable Iron Co., Milwaukee; James Harrison, Allis-Chal- 
mers Co., Milwaukee; W. H. Ball, Solvay Process Co., De- 
troit, Mich.; E. H. Ball, Chicago Belting Co., Chicago; H. J. 
Schlesinger, Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., Milwaukee; W. G. 
Starkweather, Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee; Howard G 
Stillson, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee; Wm. Borck, 
Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee; O. Kestner, Hoffman Billings 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; H. E. Mooney, Falk Co., Milwaukee; 
H. C. Pritham, Thomas Furnace Co, Milwaukee; C. H 
Schoff, Hewitt Mfg: Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Wm. Corbitt, 
Prescott Steam Pump Co., Milwaukee; W. H. McCarthy, 
Chicago Fire Brick Co., Chicago; Jos. J. Wilson, Leland 
& Falconer Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich.; A. D. Gallery, Monarch 
Plow Co., Eaton Rapids, Mich.; John A. Kittilsen, Moline 
Scale Co., Moline, Ill.; G Hokanson, Sheffield Car Co., Three 
Rivers, Mich.; Samuel S. Parr, M Garland’s, Bay City, Mich.; 
Teddy T. McConner, LaCrosse, Wis.; W. W. Backman, Chi 
cago; E. A. Hyar, Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago; E. FE. 
Hanna, Chicago; H. G Reddick, Illinois Steel Co., Milwaukee; 
G. N. Prentiss, Racine Steel & Iron Mfg. Co., Wilwaukee; 
H. R. Durkee, Chicago; FE. K. Barr, Herenden Mfg. Co., 
Geneva, N. Y.; Ph. Schwab, Ph. Schwab Steel Works, Mil- 
waukee; J. W. McNoldy, C. & A. Foundry, Bloomington, [I1.; 
F. T. Judge, Erie Forge Co., Erie, Pa.; E. G. Elcock, Han 
sell-Elcock Co., Chicago; U. E. Kanavel, E. M. Ayers, Zanes 
ville, O. 

Henry E. 
machines, distributed very handsome pocket-knives and pocket- 


Pridmore, Chicago, manufacturer of molding 


books to members in attendance. 

The Garden City Sand Co., Chicago, gave away match safes; 
Obermayer & Co., pocket memorandums and beer steins; 
Field-Evans Iron Co., pocket memorandum books; J. D. Smith 
Foundry Supply Co., Cleveland, pocket memorandum books; 
the Winkley Co., Hartford, Conn., wooden dowels; Coburn 
Trolley Track Mig. Co., Holyoke, Mass, hand mirrors and 


match safes. 

The Dings Electro-Magnetic Separator Co., of Milwaukee 
had one of its machines on exhibition and in operation. Thx 
ioundry type of this machine is designed for the recovery 
of shot metal. Other types are designed to separate fine ores 


and other substances from sands, earths or other containing 


mediums 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against the Frank 
M. Pierce Engineering Co., 135 Broadway, New York, agents 
for manufacturers of engines, boilers and machinery. The 
company was incorporated in 1898 with a capital of $10,000 


Newspaper reports state that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co 


has just purchased extensive iron ore deposits situated in the 
Sahuaripa district, State of Sonora, Mexico, consideration be 


ing about $1,000,000, 





E. A. Rysdon, a sheet metal contractor of Chicago, has begun 
a suit for $100,000 against the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso 
ciation and 14 individuals, charging that the defendants have 
conspired to drive him out of business, or bring about a strike 
in his plant. He claims that both the Contractors’ Association 
and the Metal Workers’ Union were engaged in the con 


spiracy. 





The steel manufacturers of Canada have asked the Canadian 
Government to place a duty on plates of more than 29 inches, 
which are now on the free list, dnd to increase the tariff on 
billets from $2 per ton to $6 per ton. 
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INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. 


{If you are in need of machinery of any description, please notify 7 
Tron Trade Review,and we will put you in communication with our 


advertisers at once. |] 
New Buyers in the Market and Some of Their Wants: 

The Pneumatic Dredging Co. has been incorporated under 
the laws of New York with a capital stock of $100,000, and will 
manufacture dredging machinery. The incorporators are: 
Ephraiem Chaquette, New Rochelle, N. Y.; John D. Marston, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City, and R. Floyd Clark, No. 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

H. G. Bender, manager El Dorado Ochre Mining Co., 12 
Howard St., Akron, O., grinders, 
boilers, bolters, engines, etc., for ochre plant 

The Rock Comfort Lumber Co., Sun Hill, Ga., 
for heavy hoisting machine and steel wire cable 
will buy double engine lum 





S. 


wants crushers, dryers, 


is in market 


Levi Jones, Breading, W. Va., 
ber hoist and boiler complete for hoisting lumber 

J. M. Glover, Rome, Ga., 
bolts, also to head and thread rods 

The Cline Engineering Co., Auburndale, Fla 
engines, boilers, saw and planing mill machinery, steam pumps, 


wants machine to head and thread 
is figuring on 


crate, barrel, canning, phosphate, brick and road machinery, 
hoisting engines, steam shoyels and dredges, conveying and 
elevating machinery, locomotives and cars, dynamos, generators 
and meters, electrical goods of all kinds, ice and refrigerator 
machinery. Address Elmer F. Cline, manager. 

The Cresson Foundry Machine & Car Works, Cresson, Pa., 
‘he directors 
S. Shoff, of 
Leahy, of 


has been incorporated with a capital of $5,000 
are: J. W. Kephart, Conrad Wendroth, H 
Cresson; P. B. Cosgrove, of Hastings, and R. C 
Ebensburg. 

The Metropolis Automatic Machine Co., of New York City, 
The directors 


Cook, 


has been incorporated with a capital of $30,000 
are: A. H. Babcock, Alexander McKenzie and J. R. C 
of New York City 

The Globe Power Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $200,000 for the manufacturing of power ma 
chinery and automobiles. The directors are: Wm. F. Hoff- 
man, Elmer E. Hoover, and George H. Hoover 

The plans of the Bartlett Furnace & Range Co., Hartford, 
Conn., recently incorporated, provide for the absorption of the 
J. C. Bartlett Co., 


The new company will deal in stoves and ranges, 


which is now going through bankruptcy 
proceedings 
ind may build and operate a foundry 
President, W. H. Cochrane; 


Bartlett; secretary, E. J. Lloyd, and 


The officers of the new 
company are: vice president and 
general manager, J. C 
treasurer, J. Reitz, Jr 
The Ohio Forge C 
of $10,000. Incorporators are: J. M. Clem, H 


Cleveland, O., has been incoporated 


with a capital 
W. Pond, A. R. Thompson, C. A. Chapman and C, M. Lem 
mon. 


The Larimore Rotary Engine Co, Pekin, IIl., capital $10,000 


has been incorporated for manufacturing machinery and en- 
gines 
The Loller Mfg. Co., of Columbus,.O., has been incorporated 


with a capital of $350,000, of which $100,000 has been paid in 
A plant for the manufacture of plumbing goods and supplies 
will be erected. Incorporators of the company are S. W. 
Loller, coal K. Ascher, of the Fox Mfg. Co, of 
Columbus, and J. H. Cassiday, of Charleston 

The H H H inc ck M fg Co has been ( rganized it Kittery, 
Maine, to manufacture tools The officers ar President, 
Harry H. Hancock, of Lynn, Mass 
Smith, of Lynn, Mass 

The S. M. Price Machinery Co., of Norfolk, Va., has been 


chartered with a capital of from $15,000 to $20,000. The in 


operator; E 


corporators are: S. M. Price, V. Bacigalupo, George McCoy, 
W. B. East, and T. O. Savage 
The Scott Car Mfg. Co, Knoxville, Tenn., has been char 


tered, and will manufacture the Scott patent brick car. The 


incorporators of ghe company and stockholders are Alex. A 
Scott, Alex. McGillin, P. J. Briscoe and Gustave J. Holl, of 
Cleveland, O., formerly with the Atlas Car & Mfg. Co I 

officers of the new company are: Alex. McGillin, president 


Alex. A. Scott, secretary and general manager; P. J. Briscos 


treasurer, and Gustave J. Holl, superintendent. The company 
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has purchased a site, and the contract for the building of the 
new plant will soon be awarded. The company is capitalized at 
$50,000, and the new plant will cost $25,000. The machinery 
has been purchased. 

The Badger State Machine Co., Janesville, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. have filed articles of association at 
Detroit, Mich. 
gines, pumps, wind mills, scales, dynamos, etc., in Detroit. 
The capital stock is $10,000, paid in, and the stockholders are: 
Frank M. Boughey, Chicago, Il, 998; Elbridge G. Pond, De- 
troit, 1; William H. Joyce, Detroit, 1. 

The Lima Locomotive & Machine Co., 
creased its capital from $300,000 to $600,000 


They will manufacture, purchase and sell en 


Lima, O, has in- 
A. L. White is 
president 

The Youngstown Wire & Iron Co.. 
Youngstown, O., to manufacture ornamental and architectural 


recently organized at 


wire and iron work, has purchased such machinery as it needs 
at present, and will be in the market later for punches and 
shears, lathes, planers, and shapers, also bolt cutters and drill 
presses. The company will probably build next year. G. D 
Clifford is manager 

The Wheeler Forged-Steel Wheel Co., of Pittsburg, has 
been incorporated under the laws of New Jersey, to manufac 
ture solid rolled and forged steel wheels. Capital is $300,000, 
Frank Wheeler and other Pittsburg citizens are interested. 

The Wingert Machine Co., 
porated with a capital of $25,000 

The Smith-Wallis Iron Works, Houston, Texas, capital $50, 


000, has been incorporated 


Huron, S. D., has been incor 


The Southern Foundry Co., Fredericksburg, Va., will issue 
dditional stock to enlarge the scope of its business 

W. C. Wulff & Co., Louisville, Ky., have obtained a charter 
to engage in the manufacture of sheet metal. The capital stock 
is $3,000 

The Jaeger Automatic Machine Co., 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 

The Zehnder Valve & Brake Mfg. Co., Scranton, Pa., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $30,000. , 


Philadeiphia, has been 





Fires and Accidents:-— 


The City foundry, Moro, Ore., the property of Brown & 
Peters, was destroyed by fire June 2. Loss $6,000, insurance 
$3,000 

Fire started June 6 in the premises of C. Wilson & Son, Ltd., 
scale manufacturers, Toronto, Ont., and spread to the adjoin 
ng premises of Reid & Brown, foundrymen. Part of the 
Wilson plant was destroyed, and that of Reid & Brown was al 
most a complete loss. The loss was $5,000. 


Among the plants which suffered severely in the recent flood 
at Des Moines, Lowa, were those of the Des Moines Bridge & 
Iron Works and the McCormick Mfg. Co 
ground and water has run off very slowly 

Fire destroyed the machine shops of R. L 


Albemarle, N. C. 


Plants are on low 


Sibley & Co 


, June 3. Loss, $6,000, without insurance 


New Construction : 


The Racine Boat Mfg. Co, Racine, Wis., suffered pretty 
been mentioned in these 


; 


fire which has 
1 


severely from the rece 


olumns he entire plant was destroyed, and although the 


company had considerable insurance, the loss was large, as it 


was just getting into the season’s business, and will lose the 


entire season. The company made arrangements for a temporary 
plant, and will try to fill the orders on its books, and also 
those that are coming in. The company will rebuild either in 
Racine or at some other point, where it can obtain a desirable 

cation for a modern plant The company expects that its 


new plant will be much more extensive than the old one, as it 


ind was unable to build 


was very much cramped for room, 
n account of not having gr 

The brick hoisting house of the furnace of the Wheeling 
Steel & Iron Co. was razed a few days ago, to make more 
room for the proposed new furnace, which is to be started im- 


mediately. The old furnace collapsed and fell about two 


months ag 


lhe meeting in the interest of the { d blast furnace at 


Stone’s Point, on the Ohio River below Bridgewater, was held 


few evenings since at New Brighton, Pa About sO men, 
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manufacturers, business and professional men, were present, 
and much interest was manifested. Those present were: John 
Reeves, of Beaver Falls; A. Hice, of Beaver; Jas. B. 
Brown, of Philadelphia; Capt. M. S. Marquis, of New Castle; 
and John F. Dravo, of Beaver. The chairman was authorized 
to appoint a committee of five to solicit subscriptions to stock. 

Contracts have been awarded and work has begun on two 
buildings for the plant of the American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co., at Chicago Heights, Ill. One of the buildings is to cover 
80x200 feet and the other sox6o feet. About two hundred ad- 
ditional employes will be employed when the new buildings are 
finished. 

Ground has been broken for the rebuilding of the Terre 
Haute Shovel & Tool Works, Terre Haute, Ind., recently de- 
stroyed by fire, and it is expected that the plant will be running 
with its former capacity by the first of August. Later on 
another large addition will be made to the shovel department. 

The Vulcan Iron Works, Winnipeg, Manitoba, has now in 
course of erection a foundry 200x100 feet, and has also pur- 
chased some additional land. 

The Dunkhorst Bros. & Hartman Co, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
purchased a piece of property to erect a plant for the manufac- 
ture of steam hammers, forges, and furnaces for the produc- 
tion of general forges. The plant will be 40x80 feet. 

The New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., a branch of the business 
of John A. Roebling’s Sons Co, will erect two structures at 
Trenton, each 300x75, four stories, and will equip the plants 
at a cost of upward of $500,000. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co. has completed plans for the erection 
of a large foundry and electric light plant at its works at 
Scranton, Pa. The foundry will be 300x4o0 feet, and the electric 
light plant rooxso feet, two stories. 

Work on the new Pawliag & Harnischfeger plant, Milwau- 
kee, will be begun as soon as the grading, which has just been 
commenced, is finished. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has purchased a site at Al 
toona, Pa., and, it is reported, will erect a plant for the manu- 
facture of car wheels. 

Work will be rushed on the improvements at the shops of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Glenwood, near Pittsburg. The 
principal extension is the erecting of a machine shop building. 
The B. & O. will spend $300,000 improving the shops at Glen- 
wood. 

The large plant of the Herron-Brady Pump & Foundry Co., 
which is now being built at Chattanooga, Tenn., is rapidly near- 
ing completion, and, from present indications, will be ready 
for operation July r. 

Reidy Bros. and M. I. Morris, of Rock Island, IIl., have pur- 
chased 55 acres of land and will erect a foundry and machine 
shop at a cost of $60,000. 

A building is to be erected at Escanaba, Mich., for the A. P. 
Linn Mfg. Co., a newly organized concern, which will manu- 
facture steel sleighs. 

The stockholders of the Bullock Electric Co., Cincinnati, 
have voted to increase the 6 percent stock from $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000, the increase to be used in erecting more buildings 
and carrying a larger stock of materials 

The Old Colony Foundry Co., East Bridgewater, Mass., 
whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, will rebuild. The 
pattern storage and machine shop will be 8o0x4o feet, of the 
best fireproof mill construction. The company will also re- 
build the brass foundry, which will be 20x25 feet. Contracts 
are let and machinery purchased. 

The foundry and machine shop of the Gainesville Tron 
Works, Gainesville, Ga., recently destroyed by flood, will be 
rebuilt at once with equipment as before. Work will be re- 
sumed in a few weeks. 

The Columbus Screw & Machine Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 
purchased a lot 33x128 feet, on which it will build. 

The Ridgway Machine Tool Co. expects to have its plant at 
Ridgway, Pa., for the building of lathes, planers, boring mills 
and heavy machine tools, completed by October 1. The com- 
pany was incorporated in 1902, and has the following officers: 
H. R. Hyde, president; P. R. Smith, vice president; Lewis H. 
Morgan, superintendent; J. E. Logan, secretary; E. C. Powell, 
treasurer. The capital stock is $300,000. The plant which is 


now in process of erection will consist of six buildings, located 
in the eastern part of Ridgway, near the Pennsylvania railroad, 
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with which they will be connected by two sidings. The ma- 
chine shop is to be 112'4x225 feet and the other buildings as 
follows: Erecting shop, 75x225 feet; foundry, 1124x150 feet ; 
steel storage and forge shop, 75x150 feet; pattern shops and 
storage, 75x150 feet; engine and boiler house, 3714x3714 feet, 
and a tool house of the same dimensions and three stories high. 
Later a separate building will be erected for offices and draw- 
ing rooms. A considerable quantity of equipment, consisting 
of the latest types of machine tools, has been purchased and 
orders are now being placed for the remainder of the equip- 
ment. There will be 13 overhead electric traveling cranes, 
ranging from § to 40 tons’ capacity each, placed in the various 
buildings 

In order to permit a larger development of the manu- 
facture of gasoline engines by the Olds Motor Works, 
Lansing, Mich., that department of the company will be 
set off and managed by a separate incorporation, the Olds 
Engine Works, which will be composed of stockholders 
of the Olds Motor Works. The new incorporation has a 
capital of $175,000. 

The Wheland Machine Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., con- 
templates the erection of a foundry building in the near future, 
which will be an important addition to the present works. 

The Chattanooga Plow Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., will make 
extensive improvements to its plant. The company has pur- 
chased a large tract of land fronting 125 feet on Fort Street. 
The newly purchased land will give ample room for a new 
building, which will be erected. The company is now doing a 
large business, including the steady demand from foreign 
countries. 

Bids are now being received for the new plant of the Rail- 
way Steel-Spring Co., which will soon be erected at Oswego, 
N. Y. The new building will be of steel construction 

The Thos. Devlin Co., Burlington, N. J., has let the con- 
tract for a three-story brick machine shop, 300x40 feet 

Sites have been secured at St. Lambert, Que., and plants 
will be erected by the following companies: Record Stove Co., 
Canada Radiator Co., and Singer Mfg. Co. 

The Northern Central Railway will improve its Mt. Vernon 
shops by the erection of several buildings, including a brick 
addition to the machine shop, 77x16 feet, and a frame storage 
building for scrap iron. 

The Pee Dee Machine Co., Bennettsville, S. C., whose plant 
was recently burned, will organize a company with a capital 
of $10,000 for rebuilding the plant, which will include a plan- 
ing mill, machine shop and foundry. W. P. Breeden, Jr., is 
the manager. 

The Bessemer Foundry & Machine Co., Bessemer, Ala., will 
enlarge its plant by the erection of an addition 78xgo feet. 

The Ft. Wayne Iron & Steel Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., has been 
permanently organized by the election of the following officers: 
President, E. F. Yarnelle, Fort Wayne; vice president, Walter 
R. Moody, Chicago; treasurer, John W. Sale, Fort Wayne 
R. W. Rawlins, the superintendent, is now preparing for the 


erection of the new building. 


General Industrial Notes:— 

The Edmurids Elevator Co., Cleveland, has recently received 
the following new orders: One hand power elevator for the 
Central Bedding Co., of Illinois; one hydraulic elevator for J. 
Weiskopf & Son, Cleveland; one direct acting plunger lift, 
for Chandler & Rudd Co., Cleveland; one hand power elevator 
for H. H. Brainard, Cleveland; one belt elevator for W. F. 
Speith, Cleveland; one belt elevator for the Caruthers Pre 
serving Co., Akron, O. The company has just finished an 
electric elevator at Warren, O, for the Trumbull county 
court house. 

The iron works of Springfield, Mo., and Aurora, Mo., and 
Iola, Kan., have been consolidated, and the articles of associa- 
tion of the United Iron Works Co. were filed June 11. The 
new company will issue bonds to the amount of $250,000. 
The corporation is located at Springfield, and the capital stock 
is fixed at $650,000. 

The opening of the foundry of the McClary Mfg. Co., of 
London, Ont., on June 8, was celebrated by a banquet in which 
employers and employes participated, by athletic sports and a 
general good time. The main building of the foundry is 200x 
220 feet, and it has thoroughly modern equipment. 








